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Cooking for Good Healtha 


“ 


The Story of Jen McIntosh 








Jen McIntosh oo up in New Brunswick, Canada, the oldest of seven 
children. Her best friend, a surgeon, taught her a great deal about 
rocks and plants on frequent hikes near her home. 


“If you can keep people well, you don’t have to cure 
them,” says Jen McIntosh of the G-E Consumers In- 
stitute at Bridgeport, Connecticut. She cooks and 
analyzes foods in her lab, which has kitchen facilities, 
then passes along her discoveries to housewives so 
that they can keep their families fed for health. 


One of Jen McIntosh’s specialties is frozen foods— 
how to freeze, store, and then cook them for serving, 
and still preserve their fresh-from-the-garden flavor 
and food value. The facts that Dr. McIntosh is 
discovering at the Consumers Institute will influence 


At the University of New Brunswick Jen majored in chemistry. A the development of postwar home appliances. General 
debating meet at the U. of Maine led her to spend two years there : 
to obtain a master's degree in biochemistry. Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


But Jen still wanted to know more about nutrition. Obtaining a Later when Jen was working in the State of Washington, she found 
fellowship at Cornell Jen worked on frozen foods under Dr. D. K. time for camping trips in the Rockies—cooking out, sleeping out, 
Tressler, now manager of the G-E Consumers Institute. and studying Western outdoor life. 
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CHAPPED LIPS... dry, cracked, per- 
haps even bleeding—ery out for medi- 
cated help! 

Raw, bitter weather acts so cruelly 
on tender skin cells. Dries them out... 
leaves them throbbing . . . “thirsty.” 


Don’t waste time then on halfway 
measures. Much more than a “lotion,” 
soothing Mentholatum helps Nature 
heal . . . acts medicinally 2 ways: (1) 
Gently stimulates the local blood Sup- 
ply to the “sick” area. (2) Ilelps re- 
vive “thirsty” cells so they can retain 
needed moisture from the blood. 

At the very first sign of sore chapped 

skin, smooth cooling, soothing, medicated 
Mentholatum on lips, 
cheeks, hands, elbows. 
Mentholatum gives them 
prolonged lubrication, 
starts them quickly on 
the way to recovery. Get 
Mentholatum today. 
Jars, 30¢. 
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C EAMWORK 


By MARTHA LEE POSTON 


ANE WILSON and Wei Sih-tsung faced each other in the 
hospital corridor in identical bluc uniforms. They smiled 
self-consciously at each other and Jane felt a sudden warmth 
toward her Chinese friend. It was something for an old 

fashioned Chinese girl to come to work in a modern hospital 
in this way. Suddenly she wondered if Sih-tsung could stand 
up under it. As for herself——of course she could. Hadn't she 
offered first to help out here ? 

“Miss Wei, we need you.’ The 
head nurse appeared, speaking in 
Chinese. 

Both girls whirled around. Here 
was a complication. Jane's name in 
Chinese was Wet, for Wilson. Now 
she and Sth-tsung wore the sam« 
name as well as the same, uniform 

Miss Sung, the head turse, burst 
out laughing to sec their blank faces 
as they gazed at each other, wonder 
ing which Miss Wei she meant 
said 


We necd both of 
“It's most convenient when onc will do for two 

She led them into the operating pavilion where the hall was 
lined with wounded Chinese soldiers hastily bedded on straw 
Nurses moved among them doing what they could to case their 
pain until they could be taken to the operating room. 

Jane set her teeth. “Can I take asked 
Then, “Yes. For Dad. For the Chinese. If the nurses can, so 
can I. She had almost forgotten Sih-tsung walking beside her 

The hiss of sterilizers greeted them as Miss Sung opened the 
door into the small anteroom next the operating room. Dr. 
Wilson, Jane's father, who was the head of the only American 
hospital in this Chinese interior city, grected them. He wore 
an operating mask, gown, and cap, and only his tired gray 
Miss Sung slipped away 


you, she 
nam 


this? she herself. 


eyes were recognizabk 

! had hoped to start you two with regular probationes S 
training,’ Dr. Wilson said. “But the nurses are worn out. We ve 
decided to give two of them an afternoon's sleep and let you 
take their places. Are you game ? 

Yes,” Jane gulped. 

vih-tsung nodded, her face pale but resolute 

Vine. You will hand us sterile goods, swat any fly you 

Miss Wong will help you at first 


In which an American girl and 
a Chinese girl discover they 
are ‘pecially fitted to work 
togethe r because of their very 
differences of temperament 


Dr. Wilson turned to lead the girls into the operating room. 
Through the crack his hand made in the door came a strong 
smell of ether. He let the door swing to again, eying them 
keenly 

“You two are doing a real job now,” he said. “If it gets you, 
there won't be time for anyone to attend to you. Just put your 
head out the window until the fresh air brings you around. Then 
zet back on the job. We're count 
ing on you.” 

The girls nodded wordlessly. Jane 
felt she must be dreaming as they 
followed her father through the 
A man with a swathed head 
lay on the table, breathing deeply 
into the ether conc 

Dr. Wilson allowed the girls to 
stand near enough to see him work. 
Both were absorbed, fascinated, at 
the genth skill of bis hands 
Expertly he found the bit of shell lodged just under the soldier's 
skull, cleansed the wound, dressed it 

Jane and Sth-tsung stepped about, bringing dressings, bowls 
of antiseptic, on the alert for flics. They followed Miss Wong's 
directions quickly, hurrying back to watch the operation. 

Soon it was don 


door. 


sure 


removed it, 


A soldicr with a shattered foot was brought 
in. This had been untended for several days. It was 
Amputate,” Dr. Wilson said. Miss Wong arranged sterile 
imstruments 
“Miss Wei 
in the sterilizer ? 
a tray of instruments from the last operation 
help you with the sterilizer 


ae) ho shape 


both Miss Wet's 
Next room, 


will you s rub these, put them 
She handed Jane 


Miss Chou will 


the nurse said 


Sih-tsung pushed open the door. Jane dumped the instru 
pan. Both fell to scrubbing them. Jane worked 
feverishly, hurrying, hurrying, feeling every se ond counted when 
dozens of wounded were still waiting in the hall. Sth-tsung 
worked fast. too, but with an casy sureness which surprised her 
friend 

How beautiful her hands are! How 
Jane marveled. She asked, “Sih-tsung, howe do you like this 
job ? 

I love it,” 


ments mto a 


well she uses them 


operations, 


Sih-tsung said 


“T always thoussht 
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hospitals, would be sad, frightening. But it is not so. It’s sur 
prising how cheerful, orderly, it is. The operations are so inter- 
esting, so scientific, you don't mind them.” 

“That's just what I was thinking,” Jane exclaimed. An artery 
clamp clattered from her fingers into the pan. She picked it up 
hastily, resolved to stop talking, to work faster. Surely, with her 
father the head doctor here, with a long line of doctors behind 
her, she could learn nursing more easily than this Chinese girl 
to whom it was all totally strange. Almost against her will, a 
feeling of rivalry with Sih-tsung crept into her mind. 

The trouble was, she thought, that though she and Sih-tsung 
had been playmates since they were two, they had never shared 
the closeness, the intimacy, of American schoolgirls. This had 
always baffled Jane. It was part of the feeling she had of being 
shut out from China, from really knowing the Chinese, by some 
nameless barrier. 

During the winters, when she was at boarding school in 
Shanghai, it was all right. There several hundred American boys 
and girls gathered from all over China to study together. Jane 
loved school. She was glad school life and life at home had 
gone on just the same after the Japanese occupation three years 
before. 

It was only this summer that the distance between Sih-tsung 
and herself had begun to bother her keenly. There were no 
American young people here. Her brothers and sisters were so 
much younger than she, that she must turn to her Chinese 
friends, or be lonely. Why could she never really come close to 
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ANE AND SIH-TSUNG WER 
\ WAILING WOMAN 


MANAGING PERFECTLY 
s‘ROUGHT IN 


UNTIT 
\ MORTALLY SICK CHILD 


any of them? Sih-tsung had always been her favorite. Some- 
how, now, in the few months before their furlough to America, 
she longed more than ever to know Sih-tsung, to belong to China. 
Things looked so uncertain, this summer of 1940. Who could 
say when, if ever, she could come back to this land in which she 
had been born and raised, yet had never really known ? 

She stole a glance at Sih-tsung working calmly beside her. 

“She's always been so slow, so quict, she'll never hold out 
here. Suppose I just pitch in and show her what a real nurse 
is like! How will that be?” she asked herself triumphantly, 
while a faint feeling of guilt stirred inside her at such an aim. 

Presently the instruments were clean, rinsed, ready for the 
sterilizer. Miss Chou, who had been doing up sterile goods across 
the room, smiled as she showed them how to lift the hot lid 
without being scalded, how to regulate the heat. 

“They need you in the operating room,” she told them. “T'll 
call you when these are done, show you how to take them out.” 

The foot operation was nearly finished. Dr. Wilson was 
suturing the wound, preparing to bind it, as they came in. 

Soon the patient was whecled away. Another was brought. 
The doctor's face was gray with fatigue, yet he smiled. ‘Nice 
going,” he said to the girls. 

Four more operations followed. The girls washed, sterilized, 
tray after tray of instruments. They began to feel familiar with 
this work. 
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Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


But during the longest operation, a bad chest wound, Jane 
feared more than once she must go to the window for air. A 
glance at Sih-tsung’s absorbed face, at the same look on the 
face of Miss Wong, steadied her. After all, you could never be 
a real help if you let it ‘get you.’ And wasn’t she out to prove 
herself a better nurse than Sih-tsung ? 

At last Dr. Wilson peeled off his rubber gloves, removed his 
mask, and said, “Well, time for chow. Be ready for work by 
eight tomorrow morning.” 

To Miss Wong he added, “Have the operating room ready in 
half an hour. Dr. Pan will continue tonight while I do rounds, 
finish up hospital routine. 

As the two girls walked back to take off their uniforms, things 
seemed to swim before Jane's eyes. How tired she was! “But 
‘ll get used to it,” she told herself stoutly. 

She smiled at two passing convalescents in white hospital 
suits trimmed with bright red piping. No Chinese would wear 
plain white, the mourning color—it would be bad luck. So 
Dr. Wilson had solved the problem years ago with a cheerful 
trimming of China’s most festive color, red. It made a pretty, 
fresh-looking outfit and everybody was satisfied. 

The clatter of bowls and chopsticks from the waras, the fra- 
grance of hot tea, made Jane wonder if she could eat her own 
supper after the day’s ordeal. And how about Sih-tsung? “Are 
you tired?” she ventured as they turned into the dressing room. 

“No,” Sih-tsung answered, surprised. “I am not tired at all.” 
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They changed quickly and Sih-tsung said a cheerful good 
night as they cated at the door. 

“Well I never!” Jane marveled. “Whatever is she made of ? 
Much as I like her, I've always thought she was pretty much 
of a softy.” 


EXT day Jane found herself walking with her father to 

the hospital before her eyes were fairly open. A haze still 
hung, softly golden in the morning sunshine, over the tip of the 
old pagoda which reared its head beyond the high gray walls 
of their compound. Morning-glories bloomed beside the path 
to the gate. She took a deep breath, trying to keep step with her 
father as he swung ahead of her with long, easy strides. 

Sih-tsung was at the hospital before her, looking fresh, rosy, 
competent. ‘Good morning,” she said, smiling, as she slipped 
into a clean uniform. 

“Good morning,” Jane replied, hurrying to catch up with the 
Chinese girl. 

Nearly a week of operating-room work followed. Then the 
two girls went on helping as regular probationers. The days 
sped by, scrubbing medicine shelves, labeling bottles, learning 
to help in the wards. At last they were taken to the nursery to 
work with the new babies. Jane's eyes grew round with delight 
to see a handsome baby boy dressed in scarlet satin. He even 
wore a red cap with brass ornaments on the front. Upon his tiny 
feet were red shoes, their toes embroidered like tigers’ heads. 
Three little girl babies were dressed in ordinary hospital white. 

(Continued on page 28) 





Floirann’s 


“OUR FAMILY” 


By EVA-LIS WUORIO 


No wonder the Dutch love their royal 
family! Through the magic of kind in 
high courage, and a sense of true values, 
they have turned their exile from home 
into a fine and constructive experience 


At far left: PRINCESS 
JULIANA OF THE NETH- 
ERLANDS. Left: PRINCE 
BERNHARD, HER HUSBAND 


“Will you buy some flow- 
ers?” Her six-year-old 
voice had a slight tinge of 
accent. “Theyre for the 
Netherlands Relief Fund.” 

The painter pushed back 
his white, peaked cotton 
cap. His face was all a 
jolly grin. “Sure an’ I 
will,” he called down. “Tl 
be telling the Missis I 
bought her a posy from a 
real princess.” 

Meanwhile Irene, the 
other blond girl, shy and 
Boutrelle photograph, Netherlands Information Servic swect-looking, and the dark 

Renée had observed the op- 
portune arrival of the groceryman and the Chinese laundryman, 
and had made sales to both. 

Trix’s fresh, round face screwed up in concentration. ‘“Now 
if we sell some to my mother, and some to yours, Renée—’’ 


“We could go to the neighbors and sell them some, too,” 
Below; PRINCESS JULIANA, PRINCE BERNHARD, AND THE Irene suggested. 
PRINCESSES BEATRIX, IRENE, AND MARGRIET FRANCISCA 





HE three little girls were arranging 

armfuls of bright flowers in jugs 

and vases on a makeshift table by 
the driveway; behind them, the stripped 
garden of the low, gray stone house looked somewhat 
bare this May day. The connection between the blos- 
somless flower beds and the filled vases was obvious, 
but there was no guilt on the faces of the young 
vandals. 

The small dark girl stepped back to survey the ef- 
fect of the flower-laden table. “Trix, you try the 
painter,’ she said to the taller of the two blond children. “He 
would buy some 





Trix'’s blue eyes flashed light and merriment. She tossed her 
fair hair and headed for the whistling painter on his high ladder. 


The flower shop was about to move when a young 
woman with fair skin and large blue eyes came rushing 
down the veranda steps and across the lawn. ‘Children! 
Trix! Irene! What are you doing ?” 

“This is a bazaar for the Netherlands Relief Fund, 
Mummy,” Trix explained. 

From the garden at the back came the voice of a still 
younger child, awakenmg from her nap. The young 
woman hesitated. The two blond girls looked at ner with 
laughter crinkling up their eyes. The dark-haired child 
jumped up and down with excitement 

“All right then!’ Crown Prince Juliana of the Neth- 
erlands smiled at her energetic daughters. ‘If you must 
have a bazaar, I suppose you must have it 

And so their royal highnesses, Princess Beatrix Wil- 
helmina Armgard—heir, after her mother, to the throne 
of the Netherlands—and her sister, Princess Irene Emma 
Elizabeth, and their friend Renée Ro6ell earned $2.40 for 
the Netherlands Relief Fund. They gave the money to 
their cook to send to the proper quarters. The cook, they 
felt, was the person to handle such an important matter. 
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This happened in the Canadian home in suburban 
Ottawa where Crown Princess Juliana lived after she 
escaped from Holland. She did not wish to leave her 
own besieged land, but the government and people of 
the Netherlands insisted that she do so. They were 
anxious about her safety and the safety of the children. 

Later, Juliana wished to remain with her husband, 
Prince Bernhard, and with her mother, Queen Wilhel- 
mina of the Netherlands, in London where the Dutch 
Government in Exile holds firmly the reins of the great 
empire; but again, for the sake of the children’s safety, 
she was sent farther away. 

Only a few months after the day when Trix and 
Irene conducted their bazaar for the Netherlands Re- 
lief Fund in the garden of their Canadian home, the 
Allied troops invaded Normandy and, with matchless 
courage, pushed their way over the borders of the 
Netherlands. As this article is being written, the Dutch 
people are waiting for the return of the royal family to 
Holland as eagerly as they sped their departure in May 
of 1940, when their land was invaded. And perhaps 


when you read these pages Queen Wilhelmina the 


Good, the gentle Princess Juliana, and the children, 

Trix, Irene, and Margriet, will be at home again. 
Princess Juliana left Canada some months ago, to be 

ready to return to Holland as soon as possible. Her long 


Left: 








THE 


trip across the ocean was made in a 
bombing plane. The three children 
are still in Canada, however, as their 
mother did not wish to interrupt 
Trix’s and Irene’s education at the 
public school around the corner 
from their Ottawa home 

In this small rented house on the 
outskirts of Canada’s capital, the 


Crown Princess has lived for four years with her little daugh- 
ters and an old friend, whose husband had been killed by the 
Nazis, and her friend's six-year-old daughter. Twice Queen Wil- 


helmina flew from England to visit her there. 


Until these air trips to Canada, Queen Wilhelmina had never 
been in an airplane. She used to ride a bicycle at times in Hol- 


HFEFLMINA 


Below: 
PRINCESS 


HOUSI 
WAS NAMED 
FAVORITE 





THE DUTCH ROYAL FAMILY DURiNG THEIR STAY IN CANADA, QUEEN WIL- 
WHO VISITFD THEM THERE, IS STANDING IN THE BACKGROUND 


land, and people suspected that she thought planes too. new- 
fangled for her use. It was a surprise, therefore, when the well 


known, stout figure climbed out of a trans- 
Atlantic plane. There was a twinkle in the 
eyes of the good Queen. “I've come to see 
my new little granddaughter,” she calmly in- 
formed the curious 

“The new little granddaughter” is a 
Canadian baby, the pleased Canadians claim, 
although the Canadian Government granted 
extraterritorial privileges to the place where 
she was born, which meant that her Dutch 
nationality would be assured and the possi- 
bility of a dual nationality avoided... 

Sometimes the father of the three small 
girls would arrive in Ottawa on a surprise 
visit. The first time, few people recognized 
the slim young man in the blue uniform of 
the R.A.F., who jumped out of a bomber and 
ran for a taxi. When he came bursting into 
the house, he found Princess Juliana in the 
pantry, arranging flowers that the children 
had picked—and the happy surprise he had 
planned was complete 

There, in the small house beside the slow- 
flowing river, just ten minutes drive from the 
Capitol Hill where in a gray, towered build 
ing Canada’s laws are made, this Dutch 
family snatched a little space of peace from 
the war-disturbed years. In warm weather 
baby Margrict Francisca could sleep sweetly 
in her carriage under a shady tree in the 
garden. (Her name is symbolic Francisca” 
means freedom, and “margriet’’ is the Dutch 
word for a daisy, the favorite flower of the 
Queen—a name given the baby because there 
were a million daisies blooming in the fields 
of Holland the spring the Queen had to sail 
iway from her own land.) Beside the baby, 
a flop-eared spaniel would keep watch on the 


rabbits that sometimes scuttled from the park by the river, across 
the lawns. Out beyond the hedge, Beatrix and Irene, with their 
friend Renée and their Canadian school friends, could be heard 
laughing at their play. On the screened veranda Princess 
Juliana often sat, knitting sweaters for the Dutch Marines, or 
darning the children’s stockings, or working at her large cor- 
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respondence and studying government reports sent to her daily 
from London. There, too, she received the many visitors— 
Dutch callers and others—who came to tell her about the deeds 
of Dutch men and women within her occupied country and on 
the battle fronts all over the world. 

The children went to a public school just down the road from 
their Canadian home, and none of their schoolmates called them 
“Princess.” They were invited to neighborhood parties, and 
there is a six-year-old Canadian boy named David, who lives in 
a much larger house than the one the Crown Princess rents and 
thinks Trix is the prettiest little girl he has ever met. 

When Trix first met David she said to him hospitably, “Come 
over and play at my house after school today.” 

The little Canadian boy looked gravely at his schoolmate. “T'll 
have to ask my mummy first,’” he said. “She's particular who I 
play with.” 

The reason that such a simple, pleasant 
home was possible, such a natural, good life 
acceptable, is due to the children’s mother. 
If you nad been one of those who were priv: 
leged to call on her in Ottawa, you would 
have met a rather slim, blond young woman, 
probably wearing a red dirndl skirt, a white 
blouse, and a white ribbon in her hair, and 
you would have been struck by the largeness 
of her eyes and their odd blue color, and by 
her warm friendliness. You would hardly 
have been able to believe, as she showed you 
the happy baby in her carriage and said, smil- 
ing, “She always gets her legs all tangled up 

I believe she thinks it’s funny!” that this 
pleasant young mother is really her Royal 
Highness, Juliana Louise Emma Maric Wil- 
helmina, Crown Princess of the Netherlands, 
Princess of Orange-Nassau, Duchess of Meck- 
lenburg, and Princess of Lippe-Biesterfeld. 

Princess Juliana was born in The Haguc 
thirty-six years ago. That morning all the 
church bells rang and the people poured out 
of their homes along the old squares of 
ancient cities and from the red-brick and 
white houses by the canal sides, and shouted 
and laughed and sang. “A princess is born! 
the bells rang throughout Holland that 
day. Throngs danced in the streets and 
the flags flew, all over the country, in 
gay celebration. 

From that moment Juliana has becn 
surrounded by the interested affection 
of her people. When she was four years 
old, a photographer snapped a picture 
of her running away from the palace 
door, an expression of glee on her little 
face, and the Queen, looking flustered, 
running after her. That was a favorite 
picture with Netherlanders for years. 

There were other pictures, too, pic- 
tures which were ordered destroyed by 
the Germans four years ago, but werc 
nevertheless hidden by the Dutch and 
cherished—pictures of Juliana on her 
first pair of skates, Juliana on her first 
bicycle, Juliana in the palace garden 
watering her flowers. 

There is a story about that last one, 
which her people long chuckled over. 
Juliana was a small girl then, and she 
had a new watering can which she 
wanted to use. Her governess, afraid 
she would spoil a new dress, forbade 
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it. After some argument, the governess said sternly, “It cannot 
be done, and it may not be done.” 

Juliana, red with anger, corrected her swiftly. “It can be 
done, but it #ay not be done.” 

However, under the wise tuition of her mother whose own 
childhood had been somewhat restricted, Juliana grew up into 
intelligent girlhood, though she was always rather quiet and 
sometimes shy. Her elementary and high school courses were 
taken with experts in the different subjects. Her education was 
extensive, in preparation for the high destiny which awaited her. 

After she finished her high school studies she entered Leyden 
University, founded by her own ancestor, William the Silent, 
who is called “the father of the Netherlands.” 

There are no college dormitories in Holland, the students live 
in private homes wherever they can find suitable quarters. Juliana 
passed her student years in a small villa at 
Katwijk, a fishing village on the outskirts of 
Leyden, by the North Sea. There, her three 
closest girl friends stayed with her and they 
used to take their books out to the sand dunes. 

In 1930, the princess received a doctor's 
degree in literature and her University days 
were over. In 1937, she married Prince 
Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld, a match that 
delighted the Dutch, who are full of senti- 
ment, for this royal marriage was a love 
match. 

Prince Bernhard’s easy charm won their 
hearts in a short time. On the day the en- 
gagement became official, Juliana and Bern- 
hard drove throu-h The Hague in Bernhard’s 
open roadster instead of a stately limousine, 
and the Dutch people cheered until their 
kindly throats were hoarse. At the wedding, 
however, the bride and groom had to con- 
form; they drove through the ancient streets 
in a gold state coach, with plumed-hatted, 
silk-stockinged guards marching beside it and 
smart troops making up the procession. 

As a surprise wedding present for their 
only princess, the Dutch people modernized 
the historic palace of Soestdijk which had be- 
longed to the Dowager Queen Emma. Here, 
in 1938, was born Princess Beatrix; 
and in 1939, Princess Irene. The com- 
ing war was only a rumbling rumor 
then, and the love of the people was 
like a warm cloak around the young 
mother and the chubby roy:l babies. 
When Queen Wilhelmina and Princess 
Juliana and the babies drove out on 
sunny days, people on the street would 
stop to wave their hats, and then they'd 
turn to one another and speak warmly 
of “Our Family.” 

Queen Wilhelmina was only ten 
ycars old when her father, King Wil- 
liam III, died. Her mother, Queen 
Emma, ruled as regent until Wilhel- 
mina was eighteen and was crowned 
queen. 

The Dutch are becoming a little 
superstitious about their queens. They 
believe that women rulers bring good 
luck—and Queen Wilhelmina, with 
her strict common sense and her far- 
sighted social reforms, has done much 
to justify their belief. There are many 
stories about her. Crown Princess 
Juliana laughs (Continued on page 31) 
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AS THE VOICES APPROACHED, MARIA 
TERRIFIFD, SHRANK INTO THE VINFS 


Don Luis Geronymo de Cabrera, Count of Chinchén and 

Viceroy of Peru, there was a great stir. Indian servants 
padded back and forth, their bare feet slapping on the stone floor. 
Spanish officials, like flocks of blackbirds in their sober dark 
suits, came and went through the heavy carved doors, each new 
urrival greeted by Don Luis’s secretary. 

“How is she?” they whispered. But the secretary only shook 
his head. 

Tina, an aged Indian woman, wept as she carricd a basin of 
water toward the kitchen. “Pobre seiora—poor lady,” she mur- 
mured. 

In the midst of this confusion, a young Indian girl slipped 
unnoticed along the covered veranda. At the door of the Count- 
ess de Chinchén's bedroom she hesitated, her brown hand reach- 
ing for the bronze handle. Then she stepped back into the 
shadow of an overhanging vine as the door swung open. The 
Count de Chinchén, Viceroy of all Peru, stepped out of his 
wife's bedroom, his head bent in sorrow. Two Spanish ladies, 
ittendants of the Countess, followed him 

Young Maria held her breath, her eyes round in her brown, 
smooth-skinned face. If the great folk turned toward her leafy 
shelter, she would be discovered. The Indian servants were for- 
bidden, now, to pass this way. But the three were too preoccu- 
pied to notice her. 


] N THE passageway of the stately palace of the noble Spaniard, 
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It was not made of gold, yet its 
value was much greater to the 
dying Countess in long-ago Peru— 


as it is today to the whole world 
By CHRISTINE VON HAGEN 


From the patio below, a voice spoke out of the whispers that 
had filled the palace for days. “Sefior Count!" it called. 

The Viceroy looked down into the flower-filled patio with 
weary eyes. “Yes?” he answered. 

“The Corregidor of Loxa is here. He desires an audience with 
you.” 

The Count moved his hand in an impatient gesture. For a 
moment it seemed as though he would refuse. Then, as if 
straightening under an immense burden, he threw back his 
shoulders and moved with firm steps to meet the magistrate. 

The two ladies-in-waiting glanced back at the closed door. 
“She sleeps now,’’ one whispered. “Let us stroll in the fresh air 
for a few moments.” The sharp click-clack of their heels died 
away. 

Maria moved quickly to the door. Opening it a little, she 
drew her heavy red-and-blue wool skirt around her, and was in 
the room. She waited a moment for her eyes to accustom them- 
selves to the shuttered darkness, though she knew the great 
chamber by heart. Many times, as a child, she had played there ; 
then, as she grew older, she had often sat there, beside the 
Countess, learning to embroider the delicate linen altar cloths. 
Sometimes it would be just they two, especially after Countess 
Ana became ill—for the Spanish ladies were occupied with the 
parties and receptions which must be held in the palace in spite 
of the failing health of its mistress 

The dark shape of the canopied bed loomed against the white- 
washed wall. A huge wardrobe, high as the ceiling, towered 
opposite it. In one corner stood an altar with a crucifix and a 
figure of the Virgin. A candle flickered before it. 

Maria tiptoed toward the bed, her long black braids striking 
her back like the tap of a person's hand. She could hear the heavy 
breathing of the woman who lay there, and as she looked down 
at the face on the pillow, she drew in her breath. How the 
Sefiora had changed since she had last been permitted to see her! 
It was true what they whispered in the kitchen—-the Countess 
of Chinchén was dying! 

While the girl watched, the woman turned her head and 
moaned. Maria timidly laid a cool hand on her brow. It burned 
like fire. For a moment the lady lay still, almost at peace, then 
she opened her eyes that were filmed with fever. 

“You, Maria?’ The heat-dried lips tried to smile. 

Maria could only nod. Her breath caught in her chest, To see 
the Sefiora like this! The great lady who, in spite of her high 
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rank, had been as kind as a motner to the orphaned Indian girl 

“Do not weep, 77a. | shal be better soon. the Countess 
murmured. ‘See, already 1 am growing cooler. 

It was true the fever an to be dying away. 
knew it would be followed by chill 
wasted body like a tree in a storm. 

She tried to nod cheerfully. “Yes, Sefiora.” she answered. 
“Yes, you will be well. I have been to the Church. I have prayed 
our Holy Mother to make you well 


But Maria 


s that would shake the poor 


“Then if God wills it, it will be.” replied the Countess. Turn- 
ing with a sigh, she fell again into an uneasy sleep. 
Maria straightened the heavy linen 


sheets. then turned to go. But from the 
veranda outside came the sound of foot- 
and the murmur of voices. The 
Count was returning. If he should find 
her here! He had given strict orders 
that none of the Indians must enter his 
wife's room during her illness: he be- 
lieved, it seemed. that the sickness came 
from the Indians. Only Maria's great 
love for her mistress had made her dis- 
obey his order 

She padded across the room and slipped 
into the wardrobe among her mistress’s 
velvet and satin robes. As a child, when 
she had played in and out of Countess 
Ana's room, she had often hidden there. 
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Once she had fallen asleep in the wardrobe—and waking in the 
stuffy blackness, had cried her terror aloud. The Countess had 
heard her cries, had opened the door and found her. She remem 
bered still how the great lady had held her close while she rubbed 
her cheek back and forth across the orphan child's smooth hair. 

Afterward old Tina had scolded the little girl. “Because th« 
Countess is kind, do not forget that you are an Indian servant 
girl. The Count and Countess are the rulers of all Peru—they 
speak with the voice of the great King across the sea. Remem- 
ber that! , 

Now, in fear lest her disobedience be discovered, Maria held 
herself rigid in the wardrobe, pushing so hard against the back 
that the jeweled trimming on one of the gowns pressed through 
her scarf and into her shoulder. The lowered voices were in the 
room now. A man was speaking—she recognized the voice of 
Sefor Juan Lopez de Canizares, chief magistrate of Loxa. 

“My lord, there is no doubt,” he was saying, “it is the »a/ 
aire. The Countess has, perhaps, breathed of the night air in 
some unhealthy place. Are the windows tightly closed ?” 

Maria could hear the swish of the shutters being pulled even 
closer together. 

She grows worse!" That was the unhappy voice of Don Luis. 
‘Each hour I can see that she is wasting away—and I can do 
nothing.” 

“The doctors?” questioned Seflor Lopez de Canizares. 

“Nothing! I have sent them all back to Lima. With their 
bleedings and noxious medicines they only weaken my poor 
lady. Let her die in peace, if die she must.” 

“My lord,” the magistrate said doubtfully, “I have spoken of 
this before—but it is perhaps a last chance. The Indians of this 
land have many strange medicines. I, myself, was cured of the 
malaria by a potion given to me by an ok i witch doctor. A bitter 
potion May I send— 

No!” the Count answered angrily. ‘Have I not said to let 
her die in peace? But there is still hope. She has recovered be- 
fore from these attacks, though she has never had one so severe. 
Would you have me risk even that little hope?" We Spaniards, 
with God's aid, have pacified the Indians, but who knows if this 
might not be their opportunity to harm us? I have seen the look 
on their faces. Though they bow before me so respectfully, the 
hearts of some are not pacified.” 

There was an exclamation from one of the Spanish 

My lord, the chill has come. Perhaps- 

Yes, we go. Attend her well.” 

The sound of the men’s footsteps died away, but within the 
room all was frantic haste. Now, Maria knew, they were piling 
the bed with soft vicufia wool blankets to bring warmth to the 
shivering body that an hour ago was burning with fever. 

She stutfed a corner of her scarf into her mouth to hold back 
her sobs. Even the Count had given up hope; his voice belied 
The Spanish doctors had been sent away as useless. 
Could there be any hope for the Countess Ana now ? 

The words of Sefior Lopez de Canizares came back to the girl. 

The Indians have many cures.’ Like a dream from some forgot- 
ten life a remembered scene returned to her—herself, a little 
child, lying on a bed in a tiny windowless room. Her body was 


ladies. 


his words. 


MARIA HAD BEEN FORBIDDEN TO 
SEE THE COUNTESS, BUT WHILE 
SI NORA DOLORES SNORED HEAVILY 
IN HER CHAIR, SHE TIPTOED IN 
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cold, then hot—so hot. She cried out for water. 
entered the room. It was old Tina. 

Gently, Tina had wrapped her in a blanket, lifted her, car- 
ried her out into the night. With the child in her arms, Tina had 
walked a long time. When Maria her opened her eyes, they 
were on the edge of the city, far from other houses. Tina had 
knocked at the door of a hut and an old man—Andreas, she 
called him—had bidden them enter. 

Inside the hut, the old man had held something to the child's 
lips—water, she had thought, and gulped avidly. But it had been 
so bitter! Afterwards the fever had faded away and she was 
well. Perhaps that was the Indian medicine of which the magis- 
trate spoke. Perhaps, if she could get some for the Countess—? 

“*No! Who knows but that the Indians would harm us?” 
She seemed to hear again the voice of the Count. Would any 
Indian harm the good Countess Ana? No, indeed! She, Maria, 
was an Indian. She knew what was in their hearts. 

Presently the room was quiet. The girl opened the door of 
the wardrobe a crack and peered through. Everyone had gone. 
On soft feet she slipped out and crept from the room. Outside, 
she sped along the dark veranda to the stone stairway, and then 
around the patio to the side door. Silently she let herself out into 
the black, cold night. Wrapping her scarf around her head to 
protect herself from the night air, she hurried down the cobble 
stoned street. Turning right and then left, she followed the 
narrow, winding streets that led between the great stone houses 
of the rich toward the outskirts of the town. Here the houses 
were poor and small. After a time she had left all houses behind. 

She stopped. *Perhaps she had gone too far? Ahead a small 
light gleamed. That must be the house of old Andreas. 

Maria knocked timidly on the door of the hut. The light in- 
stantly disappeared. Then the door opened and she knew 
someone was peering out at her. 

“Who is it?’ asked a gruff voice. 

“It is I, Maria, from the house of the Count de Chin- 
chén,” she whispered back. 

The door banged shut. 

“T have come for medicine,” 
no harm meant.” 

Once more the door opened a little. "Who sent 
you ?” 

“No one,” the girl answered 
ago, Tina—”’ 

At mention. of the old woman's name, the 
door opened wide. Hesitantly Maria entered 
the dark hut. 


Someone 


she called. “There is 


But a long time 
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The old man fanned the fire until it flamed high. “If Tina 
sent you, it is well,” he said. 

The old Indian looked a hundred years old. His body was 
stooped and shrunken. His face was brown as earth and covered 
with tiny wrinkles. His white hair fell over his shoulders. 

Quickly Maria told him what she had come for. If the bitter 
medicine had cured her, would it not cure the Sefiora Countess, 
also ? 

“Perhaps it is not the same sickness,” Andreas muttered. 
“Does the lady Countess burn with fever, then shake like a tree 
in a storm?” 

“Yes, yes,” the girl answered. “It is the malaria, as the Span- 
iards call it. I heard Seftor Lopez de Canizares name it so this 
evening.” 

The old man hesitated. ‘The guina-quina medicine is good 
for such a sickness;” he said. “Always the Indians have 
used it. But it is an Indian medicine. Who knows 
if it would serve for our Spanish rulers? If 
she should die—’”’ 

“The Countess is (Continued on page 37) 
















































Agua rium 


BY FRANCES FROST 


Here, under water, silent beauty glides 
In opal, crimson, blue, in living green, 
With trembling fins and iridescent sides— 


Voiceless beauty, palpitant and seen. 


Here in this tideless glassed-in ocean drift 
Colors and shapes of w ingless lov eliness: 
Here in bubbles, bright gills close and lift— 


Beauty the sea alone could once possess, 


Treasure now given to these mortal ones 
Who wander through this salty, quiet place 
To watch the gleam of underwater suns 


And emerald light upon a silver face. 


Decoration by RICHARD BENNETT 
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LORD AND LADY BADEN-POWELL AND, AT RIGHT, MRS. JULIETTE LOW 
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silken sari, yet all wear the same 
gold trefoil, the pin that means 
that Girl Scouts and Guides are 
trying, wherever they are, in spite 
of all differences of race or creed, 
to live up to the same Promise 
to love God and country, to help 
others, and to obey the Girl Scout 
(or Guide) laws. The unity of 
their thought sweeps around the 
world like a wind of love, and not 
ill the evil winds of war have 
been able to down it 

We know that this is true, for 


here and there in a stricken world lovely things are happening 
starving children are fed, naked ones are clothed, the sick and 
t wounded are tenderly cared for, simply because girls have 
liited their thoughts together, lifted them high, and then have 
me something about these wrongs through their world organi- 
cation. We learn, through the Underground, that in countries 
where the war has drawn a veil over Scouting, young people are 
sustained by their Scout ideals and by knowing that loving, sup- 


ROUND the world Girl Scouts and Guides of 
many lands keep February twenty-second as a 
Thinking Day when, with one actord, they 

think of each other as friends in a world movement. 
Uniforms may be tropical white, green, tan, British blue, or a 


“Thought is a wind, knowledge the sail, mankind the vessel.” 


Origin unknown 


When you read this article, you 
Girl Scouts will understand more 
fully the meaning of Thinking Day — 
and how thought may be used to 
further the cause of world peace 


By KATHARINE O. WRIGHT 


spoke onc language 
15 


porting thought is going out to them, knowledge that reaches 
them in the mysterious way creative thought does reach us. And 
thus hope is kept alive for the happy day when their Scouting 
may live again, joyously and freely, in the light. 

How did Thinking Day begin 


how did it start in the first 
place? For several years Juliette 
Low, founder of Girl Scouting in 
America, had been trying to bring 
about a gathering of international! 
Girl Scouts and Guides in our 
own country. There had been 
such gatherings in England and 
on the continent of Europe, but 
before 1926 never such a gather- 
ing in the Western Hemisphere. 
Finally, that year—the year be 
fore she died—-Mrs. Low achieved 
that crowning joy of her life. To 
the first opening of Camp Edith 


Macy, in June, 1926, came leaders from twenty-nine nations 
wonderful leaders with silken flags of all their national colors 
What a grand time they had together, comparing notes about 
the astonishing young movement for girls that was spreading 
through their countries! Over the hills, the dogwood spread 
white blossoms, fern fronds uncurled, and violets bloomed be 
neath the feet of those who spoke different languages, yet all 
The Chief Scout and the Chief Guide were 
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there, Italy and Germany had representatives, so had Finland, 
Czechoslovakia, and all the others. Juliette Low went about, radi- 
ant, among them; Mrs. Mark Kerr, International Commissioner, 
came; Mrs. Edey was there and Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, now 
chairman of the Julictte Low World Friendship Committee. 
Mrs. Storrow came in one day—she who was later to give Our 
Chalet as a world meeting place for Girl Scouts and Guides. 

During the conference one of the French delegates, Violette 
Mouchon, said, “Could we not have one day in the year especial- 
ly dedicated to our movement all over the world?” 

All present wanted this, but someone said, “It might become 
rather burdensome if we were all expected to hold rallies on 
that date.”’ 

“Who is talking about rallies?” said another. “This day 
would be for individual Guides and Girl Scouts to think of each 
other and to send grectings, visible and invisible, across the seas. ’ 

It was then that the joint birthday of Lord and Lady Baden- 
Powell—which is also the birthday of George Washington—was 
chosen and came to be called Thinking Day. At first the idea 
gained ground more rapidly in other parts of the world than in 
Creat Britain, but gradually the British took it up——and Thinking 
Day began to knit together the Girl Guides of the far-flung 
British Empire. 

At the seventh World Conference, held in 1932, it was de- 
cided to bring pennics along with thoughts, and now, especially 
since the present world war, how the “world pennies” have rolled 
in! Because of currency restrictions, the moncy collected is kept 
in the country of origin, in most cases. Every penny is carefully 
hoarded, to be used to the best advantage on the great day when 
all Guides and Girl Scouts will be free to start work again for 
the cause in which they so firmly believe. In many lands, Think- 
ing Day, faithfully kept, has become the most spiritual day of 
the Girl Scout calendar. 

Thought cannot be seen, nor held in the hands, and yet a 
thought, an idea, may acquire driving force 
enough to turn the wheels of the whole 
world. Implicit in Thinking Day is such an 
idea—and the world friendship which it 
generates is a force making for peace 

“Peace, like liberty, requires constant de- 
votion and ceaseless vigilance,” says Mr. Cor- 
dell Hull, our former Secretary of State. “Tt 


requires positive steps toward its preserva. 
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tion.” I believe Mr. Hull would say the faithful keeping ot 
Thinking Day would be a positive step that Girl Scouts could 
take toward peace. For Thinking Day is the beginning of mutual 
knowledge and co-operation among Girl Scouts and Girl Guides. 
tomorrow's mothers whose sons will have much to do with 
keeping war or peace in the world. Do you begin to glimpse th 
importance of yowr keeping Thinking Day with the rest of th 
Girl Scout world on February twenty-second, and keeping it eac! 
year with greater understanding of its significance and power 


Photograph by Underwood and Underwood 





DELEGATES FROM TWENTY-NINE NATIONS ATTENDED THE 


OPENING OF GIRL SCOUT CAMP EDITH MACY IN 1926. 
IT WAS HERE THAT THINKING DAY HAD ITS ORIGIN 
“Think wide,” said the Chic! 


Scout, ‘‘and when you have though 
wide, think wider still.”” As the hx 
of the siege of Mafeking, in Sout! 
Africa, Lord Baden-Powell had sec 
all too much of war. With gre: 
vision, he was giving boys and girl 
a recipe for peace when he said that 
He was also giving every girl anc 
boy a recipe for becoming a bis 
person. We are the sum of our rr 
lationships; and to the end of his 
happy old age the Chief Scout, who 
had thought so widely for the hap 
pincss of young people around th 
world, had happiness poured bac’ 
upon him. You can see it in his facc 
When you learn know 4 
sisters around the world, you wil! 
find that they are doing wondertu 
things. Recently a Marine, whos 
ship had anchored in a Chinese hat 


to you! 


bor, took a walk through a cit 
which had been bombed the da, 
before. He was amazed to see Chi 


nese Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts ex 
cavating, day and night, doing th 


RROW, WHO WAS ONE most skillful and resourceful rescuc 
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, nel work. The next morning he lookcd 

CHALFI IN SWITZFRLAND - . ° 
JG PLACE FOR GIRL SCOUTS through a spyglass from his shi 
JULIFTTE LOW, THI and saw them still at it—boys an 
SCOUTING AMERICA, girls in uniform. And so he wrot« 
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young people—he hadn't believed it 


possible. Why not lift your spy 
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glass and look wide? You'll find that 
Chinese Girl Scouts keep Thinking 
Day and that there are two hundred 
thousand of them. Look southward, 
and you'll see that Girl Scouts of Rio 
de Janiero celebrated their twenty- 
fifth anniversary in 1944. Did you 
realize that their organization is al- 


Right: MRS. ARTHUR 0, 


most as old as your own and that they = HER LIFE TO THE WORLD 
WORLD ASSOCIATION, MRS, 
EDITOR OF "THI 


ire Americans, too? You will want 
to keep Thinking Day, also, with 
the many Polish Girl Scouts who have 
joined troops in the lands of their ex- 
ile—who, torn from family and coun- 
try, still, through their Scouting, have 
a sense of belonging. 

Not long ago a Guide leader from 
Belgium appeared at National Head- 
quarters in New York. She had fled 
from home into France, where the 
pack of Cub Scouts she took care of 
kept her from fear and loneliness. 
She said that when it became too dan- 
gerous for her to remain in France, 
her Guide knowledge of map-making 
and camouflage saved her life. She 
was able to find her way to a port, 
and knew which tree branches to cut 
to cover her car—which leaves would 
wilt and reveal her to bombers, and 
which would remain fresh and con- 
ceal her among the trees of the French 
roadside. 

From England, telling of experi- 
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LORD BADEN-POWELL, THE CHIEF SCOUT, AND LADY BADEN- 


POWELL, THE CHIEF GUIDE, ON THE VERANDA OF THEIR 
ENGLISH HOME, PAX HILL. WITH THEM IS THEIR DAUGHTER 


ences during the blitz, Miss Margaret Tennyson of Girl Guidk 
headquarters writes, “The ‘phoney’ war had given place to the 
Battle of Britain: the Battle of Britain had taken its toll of our 
tir men and had thrilled and inspired the British citizen, except 
for those, comparatively few, whose familics and homes had 
suffered direct loss... . Men and women, boys and girls, watched, 
fascinated, the ‘dog-fights’ that went on high above them; chil- 
lren transformed themselves into Spitfires and Hurricanes and 
ran, making earsplitting noises, about the strects. It was highly 
romantic—and rather remote, for only in exceptional cases did 
it personally affect the grounded audience. . . . 

‘Then came a night that even the most sensitively imaginative 
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of us had never dreamed of. A night when 
the sky was deep, dirty rose-pink, when we 
shouted in order to hear our own voices in 
speaking to people standing close enough to 
touch; a night when the universe seemed 
to have gone mad, when buildings that had 
stood for centuries, solid and squarely 
rooted to the earth, crumpled up in a second into a puzzlingly 
small and rather indecent heap of rubble. 

“Headquarters staff reported, as usual, for duty, and miracu 
lously nobody had suffered; we were exhilarated and—I think it 
only honest to say, though nobody mentioned it at the time 
privately frightened, ... We got down to work and pretended 
not to be in the least bothered, but inside ourselves I think every 
one of us felt alone. There was a tremendous unity between all 
those who were going through this strange experience, but such 
was that unity that it meant there were no longer individuals in 
London, but just ‘us.’ “We were alone—and what was going to 
happen? Nobody outside Britain could understand, any more 
than we, a few weeks ago, had been able to understand the 
feelings of the citizens of Warsaw. . . 

“Then something happened. It was stronger than the Luft 
waffe. It came, as did the menacing roar of the Dorniers, from 
beyond the walls of the isolated fortress that was Britain. But in 
a flash it broke the power of evil that had threatened us. It was 
a cable from American Girl Scout headquarters, and it told us 
that you, so far away, were with us in thought 

“It is difficult to describe the effect of that cable, because I 
don't want to give the impression that any of us, for one moment, 
had entertained the thought of giving in. We had visualized 
obliteration, perhaps, but not surrender, personal or national. 
In that time of strain, I think we longed for support, under 
standing, and faith. Perhaps the longing was unconscious—I be 
lieve it was, because realization of it only came with the arrival 
of the cable and the joy it brought with it. In any case, in some 
inexplicable way, we got a second wind on it 

"After that, roof spotters became fire watchers, and the job 
was far from being confined to Guides who were members of 
the headquarter's staff. All of us over seventeen were doing it, 
unless we were driving ambulances, or on telephone control 
duties, or in some equally exciting (Continued on page 40) 
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Want to improve your make-up? 
Experts say that what you need 
is a light hand and a keen eye 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 
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ANY people think of make-up as a color job The smart way for a young face to look is “scrubbed and 
but experts like the Hollywood make up rosy.” Ifa skin feels dry, or chaps and burns easily, a little lotion 
men have a different theory. They think or cold cream may be used. If it’s inclined to be oily, as many 





more in terms of line. ‘They use color to give faces — young skins are, it’s better to stick to soap and water for every 
the illusion of lovelicr contours. And they use make-up more day. For dress-up, if your skin is on the oily side—and you 
sparingly than a great many amateurs do. It's fascinating to want your face to look particularly well groomed——you can help 
watch them work and to see what results they get. Of course, it’s — keep down shine with a tinted powder lotion, or with cake make 


all in knowing how up which ts applied with a damp sponge. Be careful not to use 
You would never catch one of the experts, for example, run- too much of cither of these. Let them dry on the skin, and then 

ning a lipstick around a mouth in one fell swoop. They work — go over the face with a piece of dry clean cotton. 

very deftly, outlining the lips, filling in, blotting with tissue and One of the rules of using make-up is to start clean. No mat 

evening up the colors They are carctul to have outer edges clean- ter how skillful the expert, he can’t get really good results unless 

cut and to sce that the lips show no dividing lines of color on the — he has a spandy clean face to work on. And he prides himself 


inner edges. A mouth lipsticked in this way not only looks on doing a careful job that doesn’t need to be fussed over and 
lovelicr to begin with, but is much more likely to keep its looks — patched up every little while. New lipstick on top of old usually 
through an evening of dancing. And it’s pretty well insured looks makeshift. If it needs renewing, the right thing to do is 


iwainst embarrassing smears on spoons and table napkins to cream off the old and start fresh 

In using face powder, you might take another tip from the Another rule that | wish might be compulsory ts to take off 
experts. They do not start with the nose, but with the neck every bit of make-up at night before you pop into bed. Perhaps 
They dip a clean puff in the powder and apply it with a succes the casiest way to do this is to give your face a once-over with 
sion of pressure movements upward over the entire face. Then cleansing cream, or cold cream, and then a good scrub with soap 
with a clean puff, or piece of absorbent cotton, they dust off and water. It’s terribly important if you want to keep your skin 


urplus pow de r with a downward movement, being espectally — clear and fresh and fine-textured. T know it's a great temptation 
areful to get it out of the nose creases. And finally they use a sometimes to say to yourself, “Pm so sleepy; skipping it just 


mall brush to remove any stray partie les from cyebrows, lashes, once won't matter Just once might not, but it's better to take 
and hair edges. a rain check on it. The longer you put off the “just once,” the 
The « xperts think that eycbrows are very important to the face, — caster it wall be to put it off for always 
They do not like to sce them tweezed to a thin line, as was once One of the questions Tam asked often is at what age a girl 
the fad. But they do think the space between the brows should — should start to wear make-up. It's not an easy question to answer 
be kept clean. In tweezing hairs here, be particularly careful to if you do not sce the girl, or know the ittitude of her parents, or 
touch the spot with alcohol to avoid infection. If brows arc the customs in her school and her town. It seems to be usual 
heavy, it's a good idea to use a small drush to help them to be — for girls to start wearing lipstick when they start high school 


look more important. You can use the brush also to train your up a girl looks and how well she does the job. Often a girl 

lashes to turn back and make a better frame for your eyes. And — starts wearing lipstick and powder to parties some time before 

some girls like to wear a tiny bit of oil, or cold cream, on their — she starts wearing it every day. This is a good way to work up 

upper lids to make their eyes look brighter. your technique, and until you are (Continued on page 35) 
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flat. If they are sparse or pale, a little off on them will make them = Whether it looks right at this age depends a lot on how grown 
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Lucy Ellen makes a brave start as man- 
ager of her father’s farm~and discovers 


the unreliability of cows and hired men 


By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


FOR THE LAND’S SAKE 


PART 


EFORE Father left for Florida, I jotted down a list ol 
things to be done within the month, hoping carnestly that 
by the end of that time he would be back. I made the list 

in two columns, headed respectively, “Essential” and “¢ Yptional 

Under “Essential” [ listed 

"Alfalfa... cut for hay; Bull... keep in south pasture, yoke 
on aeck, to prevent jumping: Chichen: keep laying mash 
in hopper at all times and water in fountains 
night, as much as they will cat in ten minutes. Collect exes 
duly. Market eggs weekly; Cows feed one gal. corn to 
cach daily, and keep block salt available at all times. Milk twice 
daily and sell to American Cheese Company ; ¢ . gather 
iter first killing frost; Pences keep mended carefully 
until all corn is yvathered; Hay cut as soon as possibl 


Feed grain at 


Ovid 


weather being favorable, Horses . feed three quarts oats, three 
times daily; Alawles . . . feed two quarts oats daily and five cars 
of corn to each three times a day: Plow west ficld for fall 
planting; Tobacco cure in barn. When cured, begin strip 
ping it.” 


| 
The “Optional” list was even longer 


Mother had he Iped 1 


It began with 
store in straw 


ompile it. 
Ipples... 
in barrels,” and ended with 
“Zinnias . gather dried 
seeds of each and 
store in perforated tin box 


color 


On Monday morning 
when Jim reported — for 
work-—-an hour later than 
when Father was at home 


| hastily ran down my 
list of essentials 

‘It looks like rain, Jim,” 
I said. “TT guess we ought 
not to cut the alfalfa to 
day Alter you milk and 
feed, see that fenc 
that Father was worried 
bout. We don't want our 
hogs to get in our corn.” 
(1 had the idea it would 
increase Jim's interest and 
pride in his work if T in 
cluded him in the posses- 
pronouns that way.) 
As soon as you finish, if 
it hasn't started to rain I 
vant you to begin plowing 
the west field for planting.’ 

Jim gave his overall sus 
enders a hitch and said he 
ould work until noon, but 
he had the toothache and 
would have to go to town 
in the afternoon, to have 
his tooth pulled. 

Father hadat. told mc 


about 


vive 





TWO 


what to do in case Jim developed toothache 
fecling 

“Could you possibly take some aspirin, Jim?” [asked anxious 
ly Pil give you as much as you need. And that way, maybe 
you could wait until Saturday afternoon to have your tooth 
pulled. Do you want me to ‘phone for an appointment for you 
for Saturday? The dentists are so busy, it always takes several 
days to get an appointment 
urday afternoon, anyway 

Jim said he couldn't wait that long. He wouldn't want to risk 
it He said he had a cousin who watted too long to have a tooth 
pulled and it gave him lockjaw and he died in convulsions the 
hifth day. He picked.up the milk buckets and started toward the 
barn in a leisurely way. 

Aunt Susan stood and watched him, her hands on het hips 
“Good fur nuthin’, lazy, low-down poor white trash, dat’s all 
he is,” she said contemptuously 

“Aunt Susan, 


I had a desperat 


And you are always in town on Sat 


I said, “you have sutfered a lot with toothache 
You have to go to bed with it sometimes 
think you should have more sympathy for Jim 


yourself Don't you 


) 





FATHER HADNT TOLD ME WHAT TO DO I 
JIM DEVELOPED A POOTHIACTHI i GAVI 
MI A VERY DESPERATI KIND Of PEELING 
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“Ef'n he had de toufache, I mought,” she said. “But his touf 
ain't ‘er hurtin’ him no more'n a blue jay’s. When J say I got 
de toufache, I is got hit. My jaw is swole. Jim, he just ‘er 
wantin’ to get to town an’ loaf aroun’. Triflin’, dat’s whut he is. 
An’ yo’ pore pa a-dependin’ on him whilst he is on de bed of 
affliction.”” She banged the oven door. 

Pat and Tommy came downstairs and we ate breakfast. I had 
dire forebodings about Jim’s visit to the dentist. Secretly I 
thought Aunt Susan*was right about the toothache being ficti- 
tious. I spoke firmly to Pat and Tommy. “Jim's tooth is hurting 
him,” I said, “he's going to the dentist. I want you all to come 
home on the school bus. I might need you to help with the feed- 
ing and things like that.” 

“Tm supposed to practice football,” said Tommy. 

“Tm supposed to practice with the pep squad,” said Pat. 

“You both promised Father you'd stand by,” I reminded them. 
“Now is a good time to start 

“Okay,” said Tommy, “okay!” 

“Oh, sure,” said Pat. “We'll come. I just wish you wouldn't 
sound so bossy.” 

Jim came back and languidly strained the milk into two ten 
gallon cans and carted them to the road to be picked up by the 
milk truck later. Then he got a hammer and some wire staples 
and set out to work on the fence. 

I went out to sweep the front porch, but I dropped the broom 
when I saw the mailman stop at our gate. I ran all the way to 
the box, but I might as well have walked. I might almost as 
well not have gone at all. There was no letter from Harry, There 
was no letter from Mother. 
There was no letter, period 
There was nothing but the pa 
rer and the light bill and the 
phone bill, and a Government 
bulletin entitled, “Common 
Diseases of Poultry.” 

In disgust I threw it ail on 
the hall table and picked up 
my broom and went back to 
work. It had been three wecks 
since I had had a letter from 
Marry. Three weeks is longer 
than you might think. It is 
twenty-one days, or five hun- 
dred and four hours. A lot of 
disagreeable things can hap 
ren to a man, in times like 
these, in five hundred and 
four hours. My spine prickled 
uncomfortably at the thought 
of a newsreel I had seen the 
weck before. I went inside 
and picked up the paper. The 
first line that met my eye was 
“Forty-four Americans killed 
in surprise raid by Jap planes.” 
One of the forty-four, I fig- 
ured, might casily be Harry 
No names were given; iden 
tity of the men, it said, would 
be withheld pending notifica- 
tion of their nearest of kin 

Fanny always insists that it 
is morbid to suppose that any- 
one who matters a lot to you 
will get killed. She says that 
the normal attitude is to feel 
that, though some will have to 
die, your man will escape. She 
seems to feel that way about 


Ted. Why she thinks he 


lustrated by 
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should bear a charmed life, I don’t know. Maybe she leans back 
for comfort on the thought that only the good die young— 
which, if true, would guarantee him a long. long life. 

I hurried through the rest of the housework, and sat down to 
write my daily letter to Harry. It is no easy job to write twenty- 
one letters in a row, with no answer to any of them. and senJ 
them out to the great open spaces of the Pacific Ocean. You 
have to sound so cheerful about everything. You can't say, “At 
you still alive? I have the worst feeling that you are dead. 
You talk brightly about how the weather is at home, how thx 
fish are biting or not biting, how the maples are turning red 
and yellow, what people at home are doing. 

“You should be here,” I wrote, “to see me running the farm 
I started today. I am not getting very good co-operation as yct 
from Jim, but I hope that will change. I mean to run this farm 

and run it right—if it kills me.” I told him some of my plans 
for the month. I hoped he would be properly impressed 
Harry has never taken seriously any of my ambitions. | 
wanted to convince him that I was not a parasite. The thought 
occurred to me, though, that he might begin to picture me as a 
humdrum, hard-working farm girl. I didn’t want that to happen 
{ wouldn't let hard work interfere with good grooming in the 
least, | thought. I remembered a short I had seen at the movies 
showing diffcrent film stars out on their farms. Olivia De Havil 
land, I remembered, looked darling in some sort of printed cu 
lottes, riding on a harrow. I decided that, the next time I was 
in Nashville, I'd get myself some attractive looking farming 
clothes—blue shirts and some nice looking slacks and a wide 
brimmed felt hat. I'd have my picture taken in them and send 
it to Harry. I would show him that you don't have to look like 
the man with 


a hoe, just because you are engaged in farming 
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I gathered the zinnia seeds for Mother and put them in the 
aforesaid perforated tin box. Jim had not come back and I 
thought he surely. must have finished the fence by then, It was 
getting toward noon. 

I called Topper to go with me and, for the first time since 
Father left, he looked cheerful. It was a heavenly day for a 
walk. The clouds had disappeared and the sun felt warm. The 
sassafras bushes along the fence rows were turning red and 
bronze. The hills toward the river looked hazy and blue. 

When I came to the cornfield, I called Jim, but I got no an- 
swer. I climbed the fence and started down between corn rows 
to the lower side. I stopped to look at an ear of ripe corn. I 
peeled back the dry shuck. The car was perfect, every row of 
grain regular and well filled. I wished Father could see it. We had 
had a very good growing season and corn was bringing a good 
price. 

Between the rows of corn were some pumpkin vines. The 
pumpkins were turning yellow. Father always planted them 
so we could have jack-o’-lanterns at Hallowe'en. He had started 
it when Pete was a little boy, and he had kept it up ever since. 
As Pat often pointed out, Father is not one to change a habit. 
I wondered if he would be home in time to see the Jack-o'-lan- 
terns on the gateposts this year. I wondered if he would ever 
be well enough to walk through that field again. He had told 
us dozens of times about plowing his e furrow there. He was 
eleven years old. His father and the Negro farm hands were 
there to watch him make his start. When he got to the end of 
his row, they threw their hats in the air and gave him a cheer. 
Every inch of the farm, I knew, was dear to Father. He had 
asked to be buried, when the time came, in the family plot on 
the hill where the big cedars grow. glanced toward those 
cedars now. Then, hastily, I glanced away and hurried on to 
try to find Jim. 

Then I heard a rustling sound behind me and a suspicious 
grunt of satisfaction. I turned back and, sure enough, there 
were two half-grown shoats contentedly eating corn! I found 
more than a dozen broken-down corn stalks. Either Jim had not 
mended the fence, or he had not taken the trouble to see if 
any hogs were in the field before he started. 


/ ) “JIM IS ONE THAT 
LIKES TO CHANGE, 
J 1 THINK HE WANTS 


| TO JOIN THE ARMY 
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The Story So Cfar 


Lucy Ellen Downing, daughter of a Tennessee, farmer, stariing 
her sophomore year at college, has an urge to do something to 
Lelp her country at war. This is stimulated by the fact that her 
best friend, Fanny Oliver, is taking training to be an Arm) 
nurse; her older brother, Pete, is in the Army Air Corps; and 
Harry Lee, to whom she is practically engaged, is a lieutenant 
serving in the South Pacific. 

Lucy Ellen's opportunity to serve her country—and her family 
as well—is not long in coming. Her father, who has had pneu- 
monia, is ordered by the doctor to convalesce in Florida and her 
mother must go with him to care for him. Lucy Ellen, who has 
always been a social butterfly, offers to come home and run the 
yl Downing farm in her parents’ absence. Her father is forced 
to accept her offer, since 2 is unobtainable in that region. 

With many misgivings, gay and pretty Lucy Ellen undertakes 
the job. For outside work, she has only Jim, a hired man, fai 
from reliable; for housework, old Aunt Susan, the cook; and for 
help after se hool. her young brother and sister, Tommy and Pat. 





“Jim!” T shouted anxiously. “Hey, Jim! 

A faint echo was the only answer. 
sort of job he had done on the fence. My opinion of Jim dropped 
another ten points. It was rapidly approaching tow ard zero. No 
determined hog, I knew, would be deterred by that makeshift job. 
I would get Tommy to help me fix the fence after school, I 
dec ided. 

The immediate -problem was to get out of the field the two 
shoats who were noisily crunching their way down the row. | 
called Topper. I might have known better. I have seen Father 
on the verge of apoplexy many times, when he was working with 
livestock and Topper failed to understand the situation. I used 
to think it was only a display of temper, but, believe me, I 
wasn't far from apoplexy myself before long. Every time | 
had rounded the shoats up and got them near the gate, Topper 
headed them back—and off they scampered through the corn, 
with me in hot pursuit. Finally I picked up a clod of dirt and 
threw it at him. “Go home, you imbecile!” I shouted. Topper 
gave me a stricken look and slunk away. I was beginning to 
feel like the old woman in the nursery rhyme who said she 
wouldn't get home before morning because her pesky little pig 
wouldn't go over the stile. But at last the shoats gave up the 
chase and ran out the gate. 

Breathing hard, I started across the pasture toward the house. 
Some distance away I could see the bull looking at me with what 
I took to be a hostile stare. His yoke, I could sec, was on his 
neck. I hoped it would stay there. I had no wish to have the 
neighbors calling me, in the dead of night, to come get the bull 
out of their rose gardens or their wheat fields. I kept glancing 
back nervously, expecting him to charge me, but pretty soon he 
returned to his grazing. Evidently he had decided I wasn't 
worth killing. 

I was tired when I got back to the house, and after I ate a 
bite.of lunch I lay down on the daybed and feel asleep. When I 
waked it was the middle of the afternoon. I went out to the 
kitchen. 

Aunt Susan was sprinkling some clean clothes. She was glow- 
ering. “You best sec kin you find dat Jim,” she told me. “Hit 
woul: In't surprise me none ef’ n he didn’t come back tonight.” 

“Aunt Susan!” I cried. “You surely don't think he would 
miss a milking, do you? Why, Don't 
their bags spoil if they are not milked ?” 

Sho’, said Aunt Susan angrily. “But dat don’t matter nonc 
to Jim. I ain't ‘er lookin’ fur him back tonight. Drunk, most 
likely. 

Aunt Susan has the most deep-seated scorn for spiritous 
liquors and those who imbibe them. You can't really blame her 
Her husbands were drinking men on page 26) 


Where are you?” 
I went on to see what 


the cows would be ruined. 


(Continued 
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POLISH GIRL SCOUTS FROM GERMAN OCCUPIED POLAND, WHO CAME 
TO AFRICA VIA RUSSIA AND IRAN AND KEPT UP THEIR SCOUTING 


CHILDREN of the 


By EDITH CONANT, Girl Scout National Staff 


thing about recreation and vocational training for the boys and 
girls. We have made a start—have two Youth Centers going. 

Squads of boys and girls have been whitewashing and 
cleaning the centers; now beth boys and girls have been sew- 
ing armbands that show they belong. We've started to equip 
the centers with homemade games like ringtoss, re Pon | 
and tenpins. We picked games we could demonstrate. We've 
helped in the medical inspection rooms, and in the baby centers ; 
we've helped settle-in a new group. 

“You would all love to see us leading games in a kind of 
pidgin Greek. The youngsters like the Virginia Reel and the 
‘Ace of Diamonds.’ Every day we think of some game we can 
have translated into Greck-——like ‘Looby Loo.’ So far none of 
Pe you ever wonder what you would be doing if the United us is very proficient at the Greek dances, but maybe we'll learn 

States were just being freed from foreign domination / “We are enjoying living in tents. Lots of interesting camping 
Perhaps you, along with other girls and boys, might have been kinks, too. The ovens are made out of oil drums placed on their 
sent to Mexico or Brazil for the duration so that you could re- sides in a bricked-up stove—for all the world like those the 
turn and help rebuild your country after liberation. Or you — best units build for themselves in our camps. 


A FOURTEEN - YEAR - OLD 
CORSICAN PATRIOT WHO ein 
ACTED: AS A LIAISON AGENT 
FOR GUERRILLA FIGHTERS. 
ONCE SHE WAS SURROUND- 
ED BY GERMAN MACHINE 
GUNNERS WHOM SHE OUT- 
WITTED TO COMPLETE HER 
URGENT MISSION. Right: A 
SIX-YEAR-OLD YUGOSLAV 
GIRL, THE DAUGHTER OI! 
AN OFFICIAL OF A MIDDLE 
EAST CAMP FOR REFUGEES ani 


might have stayed right here and become a member of an under- “We hope some Scout groups will develop. This week an 
ground organization dedicated to the spirit of freedom. officer came from the Greek government with definite plans for 


What about the young people from some of the countries that the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts (Proscopi and Proscopini) or- 
have recently been liberated—Greece and Yugoslavia, for ex- ganization. They hope to do something about getting groups 
ample? Many children could not escape the ravages of war and organized by islands and villages, so when the boys and girls go 
were homeless, separated from parents, half starved and ill. The — back, they'll be started.” 
older ones sometimes joined the bands of partisans and took Thousands of children who hid in the caves of Yugoslavia 
part in the fight for freedom. Younger ones collected in des- have found new life in these camps. They live in tent cities and 
perate bands and lived as best they could. Luckily, thousands are given every care by trained UNRRA workers. Boys and girls 
were able to escape to Egypt or Palestine and large refugee work and play together, take part in the numerous camp projects, 
camps were established there. Moncey which you contributed have good food, ample clothing, and a chance to play with 
to the Juliette Low World Friendship Fund last year was sent to children their own age. Many older girls are being trained as 


help buy food, clothing, and supplies for some of these camps. nurses, or are learning child care and nutrition. 

This year six of our own Girl Scout leaders whom we loaned Another of our UNRRA Girl Scout leaders writes from a 
to UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- | Yugoslav camp in Egypt. ‘““We've'started supervised play sessions 
tration) are working with these Greek and Yugoslav children for younger children. It was a joy to see the way the boys and 
These leaders may be the very ones who will distribute some of — girls went for relay and circle games. 
the clothing you contributed to the UNRRA drive, and they "You should see the wonderful job the schools have done 
certainly are the ones who will teach many of our Girl Scout without equipment. One group of first graders writes out its 
skills and good times to the boys and girls with whom they work. letters in the sand with pebbles in order to save notebooks for 


Miss Catherine Hammett, whose articles you have often read more important projects ; each youngster carries a little cloth bag 
in THE AMERICAN GIRL, writes from one camp where the Greek to school, filled with nice round pebbles.” 


boys and girls are looking forward to their return home. “The A little closer to home, and perhaps more familiar to some 

camp where I am, in Palestine, is on the edge of the desert; and — of us, are the children of France with whom we have all re 

when you drive out on the road, you see Biblical scenes sil- joiced since D-Day. But freedom brings all sorts of problems 

houetted against the horizon... . There are thousands of people who have lost their homes and 

“When we first arrived, we were given the job of doing some- need to be housed. Families have been separated and are strug- 
24 
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Left: FRENCH REFUGEES 
RESTING IN A SCHOOL SERV- 
ING AS A BILLET. THESE 
ARE AMONG THE NEEDY 
THOUSANDS WHO MUST BE 
CARED FOR. Rig/t: HEROD'S 
GATE, IN PALESTINE, 
WHERE THERE ARE MANY 
CAMPS FOR REFUGEES. 
Below: THERE IS WORK 
FOR EVERY PERSON IN 
4 REFUGEE CAMP. HERI 
rwO BOYS ARE PEELING 
POTATOFS AND MARROWS 
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LIBERATED COUNTRIES 


What is happening to refugee children 
who have been driven from their homes 
in Europe? Here is news of some of them 


gling to find each other. Imagine trying to find some member of 
your family in a far-distant State, with bridges down. wires cut, 
and railroads not running. Food and fuel are scarce in many 
places and many children have only their summer clothes for 
protection against winter weather. 

Young French girls have always lived more sheltered lives 
than American girls, and they would probably be amazed at 
some of our community service. The French Girl Scouts always 
were most interested in homemaking and arts and crafts. Out- 
door cooking was the principal outdoor activity, but they would 
have smiled at our simple camp cookery, preferring competition 
in cooking the most elaborate French dishes out-of-doors! Per- 
haps they talk about their Girl Scout Promise and Laws a bit 
more often than many of us. ‘Do a good deed every day” plays 
a great part in their lives. During the war the younger Girl 
Scouts helped take care of babies, older ones did Red Cross work. 

Education is taken very seriously in France, and girls go more 
generally to boarding or convent schools than to our type of high 
school. During the past war years, schools had to teach girls 
homemaking subjects; the sciences and professional training 
were forbidden. The provisional government has reopened doors 
to women, but it may be a long time before the kind of freedom 
that we take for granted is available to the average French girl. 
However, boys and girls over fourteen are carrying heavy re- 
sponsibilities. Their deep feeling about their homes, their coun- 
try, and their studies has produced a kind of courage, serious- 
ness of purpose, and mature judgment that we can admire whole- 
heartedly. The children, who were happy, normal youngsters 
a few years ago, are now grown up far beyond their age. Four- 
teen or fifteen years is young to face death unfalteringly. 

We think of Poland because it was one of the first countries 
to be invaded and its fate is still unsettled. News comes to us 
from the Polish Scout Headquarters in London which speaks 
for both boys and girls. 

“When in September, 1939, Poland was invaded, our Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, faithful to their Promise, performed their 
duty to Poland to their utmost. The War Service Teams were 
formed and immediately they undertook a large quantity of the 
auxiliary duties as messengers, guides, fire-watchers, aircraft 





spotters. They also started canteens, auxiliary hospitals, and rest 
centers for the armed forces and refugees. 

“After three weeks of struggle, the organized resistance was 
brought to an end. Scouts were among the first who suffered. 
In many places Scouts were shot in masses immediately after 
occupation—only for wearing uniforms. All Polish national life 
had to go underground. All over the world, wherever Poles 
are scattered on their way to liberated Poland, Boy and Girl 
Scouts carry on. The main object of Polish Scouting in Britain 
is to prepare, as far as possible, the reconstruction of Scouting in 
Poland . . . relief for Polish Boy and Girl Scouts—in fact, for 
the whole of Polish youth. 

“The most numerous centers of Polish youth in exile are now 
in the East and in Africa. Troops, companics, and packs were 
organized spontaneously among the children evacuated to these 
countries. Mexico and New Zealand have also offered hospitality 
to Polish children. 

“As most of these children are now orphans, Scouting takes 
the place of a family for them. All over the world goes the call, 
Czumwaj—Be Prepared. In exotic countries and places known 
before only from tales and stories, Polish campfires are burning 
and Polish songs resound. All over the world Polish boys and 
girls make friends with the young people of many nations.” 

If any of you wish to do something active for the young 
people of these liberated countries, here are two main ways 
you can do it:—/. Work through an established relief agency, 
such as Greek or Polish War Relief. Ask your Girl Scout leader 
to look in the December, 1944 issue of The Leader magazine 
for the addresses of the different agencies and list of things they 
necd. 2. Contribute as generously as you can to the Juliette Low 
World Friendship Fund. Every penny you give is helping. For 
example, money is being sent to the Girl Scouts in France to be 
used for the movement and its relief work among children. 
Seven huge chests filled with equipment for sewing, drawing, 
writing, carpentry, and many kinds of games have been shipped 
to the Greek and Yugoslav refugee camps. 
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Overnight—you'll see and feel the difference! One 
application will convince you! Glover's famous 
3-Way Medicinal Treatment leaves your hair softer, radi- 
ant, sparklingly high-lighted, with added loveliness, no 
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Glover's preparations—Glover’s Mange Medicine, famous 
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GIRLS! -_, YOU NEED 
_Engel Fort Coi Corners’ 


For mounting photos, cards, clippings, 
stamps, ete., in albums, where they can 
be enjoyed for years to come. Variety 
of styles gives artistic effects. New 





POC KETS are especially neat and ver- 
genuine 


dealer for 

or send 30¢ 
/ for 3 packages and interesting 

lot samples, 

Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co 

Dept 4-P 4709 N. Clark St., Chicago 40 


GIRLS! HERE’S an EASY 
WAY to HAVE a CLEAR 
SMOOTH COMPLEXION 


Just do this — 


satile \sk your 
Engel Art Corners 















wash your 
face night and morning 
with luxurious Cuticura 
Soap, then smooth on fra- 
grant, creamy Cuticura 
Ointment. Recommended 
by many nurses. Buy at your 


neighborhood druggists. 


NT*MILDLY MEDICATED 


CUTICURA 
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FOR LAND’S SAKE 


“But what will we do, if he doesn't come?” 
I wailed. I wanted to ask her if she would 
lend a hand with the milking, but her ideas 
of what her duties are and where they end, 
are very fixed. Anyway, I couldn't see how 
anyone her size could possibly get into a stall 
with a cow, There wouldn't be room for both. 
and for all. “T's 
she said firmly. ‘My mother 
wuz chased by a cow before I wuz bawn.”’ 


She settled the issue once 
afeard uv cows, 


I didn't answer her. I don't believe in 
prenatal influence. Grimly I set out for the 
little house at the back of the place where 


Jim and his family live. Once looked back 
and good old Topper was trailing me. He 
looked at me appealingly. 

“Come along, old chum,” I said. 
do for a_ traveling 


You'll 
companion—but as a 
swincherd, you're a flop.” 

Jim's wife, Lavinia, was chopping kindling 
when I got there. Her two little 
gathering up the sticks and putting them into 

a basket. The baby, little Cordell Hull, was 
aie around, terribly in need of a bath. 

“Mrs. Appleton,” I said, “do you know 
when Jim will be back from the 

She put down her axe. “He 
been back afore now,” 
up the baby. The 
cheek with a grimy 
passed over her face. 

“Looks like Jim don't take no proper in- 
terest in his work, here 
“I think he's a-wantin’ 


girls were 


dentist's 7 
ought to of 
she sighed and picked 
little fellow patted het 
hand and a 


wan smile 


lately,” she went on. 
to join the Army. Jim 
is one that likes to change. 
with any one place.” 

“But he can't join the Army, Mrs. Apple- 
ton, can he?” I protested. “He knows Fathet 
is depending on him to look after the 
until he gets well.” 


He gets wore out 


farm 


Miss Lucy 
sitting down on the door 


“T won't say what he might do, 
Ellen,” she said, 


step. “He pretty near puts me out of my 
mind, I've told him a thousand times that a 
rolling stone don't gather no moss. Some 


times, I get that out-done with him I wisht 
the Army would take him and learn him to 
work 

Well,” I said weakly, “if he comes in, tell 
him to please come to the house and let me 


know if IT can 
feed tonight. 
All the way home, 
name of 
left us in the 


depend on him to milk and 


I wondered what in the 


common sense I would do if Jim 


The sight of Lavinia and 
those children depressed me. 


lurch, 
I ought to have 
found out if they had any food tn the 
I remembered that Mother was 


house. 
always send 
ing them things by Jim, buttermilk and turnip 
greens and apples and things like that. I 
spoke to Aunt Susan about it. 
She was unsympathetic. 
take to feed dat family, 


Ef'n you onder- 
Jim won't never hit 


another lick o' work,” she told me. “Yo’ ma 
done too much o' dat now. 
About that time the two little girls knocked 


at the back door. I went to see 


wanted. 


what they 


“Mama says can she borrow two cups of 
meal?’ one of them asked. 
I told them. 
They were sweet-looking children, so near 
the same size that they looked like twins. 
Disregarding Aunt Susan's disapproving gaze, 
I got them a quart of meal from the pantry 


Yes, she can, “Come on in!” 
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and poured them out a gallon bucket of milk 

“Is your father home yet?” I asked. 

“No'm, he’s in town,” said the older child 
The younger one added loyally, “He has a 
toothache.” 

They had not been gone long when I heard 
the school bus stop at the gate, and presently 
Pat and Tommy came bounding in, They 
were ravenous. They rushed to the pantry, 
coming out with their hands filled with 
cookies Mother had baked before she left. 

When Tommy could speak, he said, 
“What's cookin’? You look sort of worried.’ 

I remembered how Mother, in all moments 
of crisis, maintained a calm and cheerful 
thought I would do the same. 

“Nothing is very wrong,” I said, “but Jim 
went to town to the dentist's this ‘afternoon, 
and he hasn't come back yet. So there’s no 
one here to feed or to milk the cows.” And 
suddenly, without warning, I burst into 
tears.” 


manner, I 


‘For cat's sake,” said “don’t bawl 
about that! I can 
milk five, and you and Pat together can milk 
the other five.” 

He said it so matter-of-factly I did not 
want to remind him that I couldn’t milk. 1 
am scared of cows, too. They have a way of 
looking at me hard that makes me nervous; 
and if I get in a close place with one I feel 
sick at my thinking how awful it 
would be if they gored me with their wicked 
looking horns. 


Tommy, 


There are only ten cows. 


stomach, 


I followed Pat when she went upstairs, I 
knew she had learned to milk a cow. 

“Listen, Pat,’” I muttered, “can you teach 
me to milk? I want to do my part.” 

“Sure, I can teach you,” said Pat, cram 
ming in the last cookie. “You just take hold 
and squeeze like this.” She gave me a lively 
demonstration. It seems you exert pressure 
first with the index finger, then with each of 
the other fingers in succession. 

“You can milk Babe,” she told me indul 
gently. “She will put up with you learning 
on her. Old Bossy would kick your slats out. 

Pat is full of crude expressions that Mother 
is always correcting, but 
I glanced down at my 
ought to change 
you think so? 


lect that one pass. 
and skirt. “I 
I said. “Don't 


sweater 
my clothes, 


“Sure you ought,” 
put on my blue jeans, 


said Pat. “I'm going to 
You had better borrow 
some of Tommy's overalls.” 
When I put on 


shirt 


Tommy's blue chambray 
and patched overalls, I looked as dif- 
ferent as possible from the way I wanted 
Harry to picture me in his day-dreams, But 
I thought it wouldn't matter just this once. 
Jim would be back the next 
doubt. 

We each took two bright and shining milk 
buckets from the rack and started to the barn. 

Tommy ahead and opened the gate, 
letting the cows into the barn lot and keep- 
ing the bull outside. I was quaking, but I 
tried to act nonchalant as the cows came by, 
rudely jostling each other and rolling their 
eyes at me in a suspicious manner, Tommy 
sorted them out into their respective stalls 
and put out the proper amount of feed. Then 
he said to me and Pat, “You all take the left 
hand stalls, I'll take the right hand.” 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Needles and nails made his first watch tools ..- « 


HE March wind rattled the bed- 

room window. But the kerosene 
lantern on the floor gave a steady 
glow to warm the boy’s feet. 

Then his head bent even more 
closely to the work. He nudged the 
balance wheel—and life and motion 
came back into the timepiece. 

Watch repairing was coming easier 
to young Henry Ford. He had started 
at 14 and the first watch (today in 
his private collection at Dearborn, 
Michigan) had been mended with a 
nail, tweezers made from a corset 
stay, and a pair of knitting needles. 
Now he had real tools and a lathe. 
After school hours, he was watch re- 


} 








pairer to the whole neighborhood. 

Everyone was enthusiastic about 
his work, particularly because he 
didn’t charge for it. But it wasn’t 
money that Henry Ford was inter- 
ested in. Here was an opportunity 
to learn by doing. 

Years later, the watchmaker’s skill 
and precision which young Henry 
Ford had learned in those winter 
nights were to be used in building 
more than 30 million cars and trucks. 
Moreover, it was Mr. Ford’s experi- 
ence with watchmaking that gave 
him the idea of using an assembly line 
in building automobiles. This in turn 
brought shorter working hours, in- 


Add dd 





creased wages, made life easier for 
millions and today is speeding equip- 
ment to our armed forces. 

After victory, new Ford, Mercury 
and Lincoln cars will be built which 
will again show the watchmaker’s 
skill, the fine engineering and work- 
manship that are typical of Ford 
Motor Company. 

As in the past, they will be motor- 
cars that are reliable and economical, 
smart and comfortable. And they will 
be priced so that most people can 
afford them. For Mr. Ford has said: 
“The profits we are most interested 
in are those the public gets from 
using the things we produce.” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY €Z> 
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THIS BOOKLET, 
“HOW TO FLY 
A PIPER CUB”, 
HAS OVER 50 
STEP-BY-STEP. 
PHOTOS... 
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IT SHOWS YOU 
HOW TO TAKE OFF, 
CLIMB AND LAND. 
GET YOUR COPY- 
STUDY IT, 

THEN 

a TAKE 

=~ LESSONS, 
For booklet se ban 10¢ in stamps or 
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The Construction of 
a Light Airplane.”” For distribution points, 
write: Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aid, Exten- 
sion Services, Penausylvania 
State College, State College, 

Pennsylvania. 
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FOR LAND’S SAKE 


[ hadn't 


about 


knew so 
I began to 


Tommy 
business. 
have considerable respect for him. 
Come on, Lucy Ellen, 
“Don't stand there trembling. 
wouldn't hurt you for pay. 
She the first 
Holding my bucket in front of me, 
as a sort of shield, 
Babe, 
know what 
posed to make 


that 
dairy 


known 
much the 
Pat to 
Old 


said me. 


Babe 


the left. 
to serve 


opened door on 
I went in. 

I said imploringly. I don’t 
means exactly, but it's sup- 
stand still. I resorted 
to flattery, because Babe was looking at me 
in a didn't like. I out and 
patted her neck with the tips of my fingers. 
“Saw, pretty Babe,” I said. 

When she didn't attack me, I moved nearer 
and began to stroke her flank. Then 1 
down on the three-legged milking stool and 
undertook to milk her. I knew that all expert 
milkers use both hands—I might as well learn 
to do it right. I took hold and squeezed with 


“Saw, 
“saw 


COW 


way I reached 


sat 


might and main, but nothing happened. I 
didn’t get a drop of milk, though Babe, I 
knew, was supposed to give gallons at a touch. 


I tried again and a thin stream of milk 
squirted out on me, missing the bucket en- 
tirely. I decided I'd milk at least one cow 
without assistance, if it took me all night. 
I began to try doing it as Pat had in 


structed me. I reasoned that learning to milk 
a cow is not as hard as playing a piano, and I 
can do that moderately well. The milk began 
the 
I kept on 


complacent about my 


to come in a fair-sized stream. It hit 
bucket with an encouraging sound. 
getting steadily more 
knack for milking. 


When the bucket was half full, Pat opened 


the stall door Hey,” she said, “haven't you 
| finished her yet? I've milked Taffy and old 
Roan both.” 

“Tll soon be through now,” I said, re- 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


How adorable they are!” she exclaimed, 
watching the nurse give the babies thei: 
baths. To herself she gave warning, “You 


can't hurry with them like you can with bot 


tles and things. You can't drop them.” 
Ruefully, she remembered the things she 
had spilled, knocked over, in her haste to be 
a good nurse. She recalled that awful day 
last weck when she had let a whole tray of 
instruments crash off a table in one of the 
wards. The good-natured, hearty laughter of 
the patients had made her feel a little better. 


At least she had cheered them up. 

Stull she had managed learn a lot. Her 
work improved. But always Sih-tsung was 
ahead of her, doing each job more deftly, 
better. The patients looked for Sth-tsung with 
cager, brightening faces, while at Jane they 
only looked with respectful wonder Jane 
would turn at the call of “Miss a, but it 
was always Sth-tsung they wante 

It's because I'm a alent: the head 


Sih-tsung’s one of them,” 
heart she knew it 
: up the puz 


doctor's daughter. 
she told herself, but in her 
was something deeper. 
zle, baffled. Sih-tsung 
out even sceming to try. 
Then came that incredible day Jane would 
remember as she lived. A fresh train- 


She gave 


was beating her with 


as long 


FEBRUARY, 1945. 
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doubling 
please. 


my efforts. ‘Just shut the door, 
You will make Babe nervous.” 

The milk in my bucket was rising to the 
top. It was covered with white foam, like 
thick soapsuds, and it had a pleasant odor. | 
could barely wait to show it to Pat and Ton 
my and Aunt Susan. Then, without warning 
Babe shifted position. I guess she was 
bored with standing so long. Anyway, she 
knocked the bucket There couldnt 
have been more than three gallons of it, but 
all at once I seemed to be swimming in milk 
It ran my legs and into my 
There didn’t seem to be a dry thread on me. 

“Aren't you yet?” called Pat. 
“Let's go! 

“You and Tommy go ahead,” I called. 
“Let Aunt Susan be straining the milk. I'll 
catch you.” I had not the slightest intention 
of doing that, however. I watched through a 
knothole and saw them going, each with two 
brimming buckets. Then I came sneaking 
out, empty bucket behind me in 
case I met Tommy coming back to finish his 


her 


over, 


down shoes 


through 


holding my 


cows. I knew I was a sorry sight, and I 
didn't intend to have those two hoodlums 
laughing at me the rest of the evening 
Luckily a car was in the yard, filled with 
similar hoodlums, and the two were hang- 
ing on the running board. 

Here, Aunt Susan,” I whispered to her. 


‘Wash this bucket quick and keep quiet about 
it. What became of Babe's milk is nobody's 
business but mine.’ 

Aunt Susan fixed me with a piercing look, 
and then her great bulk began to shake with 
silent laughter. 


“Ef'n and 


you’ pa ma just stays away a 
right smart spell,” she said, “you liable to 
know a heap when dey gits back. One thing 
you is done larned a’ready—not to cry over 
no spilt milk! (To be continued) 


TEAMWORK 


load of wounded came in. 
filled. It the 
clinic at the hospital gates. 

Early in the busy telephone 
call came from the missionaries outside the 
city. Mrs. Ellsworth was desperately ul. Dr. 
Wilson must go immediately. 


The hospital was 


already was day for the frec 


afternoon 


He sought out Jane who was hard at work 
“Daughter, Dr. 


have to leave clinic to take over the operating 


in one of the wards Pan will 


room. IT must go to Mrs. Ellsworth. Can you 
and Sih-tsung keep clinic till I get back 
Miss Sung must stay in the main building 
Ir will be a responsible job for the Miss 
Weis. But it won't last long. It will be 
mostly changing dressings, first aid. Think 
you two can do it? 

Of course we can!” Jane's eyes shone. 
She ran to find Sih-tsung. 

“Miss Wei, we are needed at the clinic 
right away,” she said. 

At the clinic they set to work briskly. Pa- 
tients were already there by the score. More 


Wounded feet and finger 
to be head-aches, upset stomachs 
malaria, even a bad cold or Swiftly, 
competently, the two girls cared for them. 
They had helped in the clinic often. It was 
(Continued on page 30) 
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organization, Wherever Girl Scouts are known, your 
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pride and keep the spirit of world fellowship strong 
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@ The first U.S. ice-hockey 
game was played around 
1895. At that time, the 
hockey stick was called a 
bandy stick. 
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TEAMWORK 


amazing what fun it was to be in complete 
charge now. 


“We're pretty good, aren't we Jane 
chuckled as the stream of patients thinned. 
“Yes. I like this,” Sih-tsung said happily. 


She looked as fresh and neat as ever. 
Just then a burst out at the 
gates, @ woman pushed her way in, 


commotion 
wailing, 
a little girl in her arms. 

“My daughter will 
cannot straighten out her body. 


cried, “She 


Her stomacl 


die!’ she 


has hurt her all night and today. Help her 
Foreign Doctor! 

Jane and Sih-tsung stared, dismayed, at t 
child. She looked very ill 

‘Probably just too much raw sugar cane 
Jane suggested uncertainly, Remember tl 
little boy last week’ A small dose of 
ind a hot water bottle will fix her up 

Sih-tsung looked dubious as they took the 
child into the examining room, biddir t 
mother wait outside 

“Do you think that treatment’s safe Sup 
pose its appendicitis 

“Oh! Suppose it is. What shall w lo? 
I'd better call Miss Sung Jane gasped. 


Wait here, Sth-tsung. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 


Breathless, she tore across the compound to 
the hospital, then to the operating pavillion. 
It was no use. Miss Sung was with a desper- 
ately ill patient. 
ous operation. 


Dr. Pan was deep in a seri- 


There was no help anywhere. 





Panic-stricken, Jane rushed back to the 
clinic. The child's pain was no less. “How 
about ice on her side till we can be sure? 

Ive already put it there,” Sih-tsung an- 
swercd It secms to help a little, but we 
must do more for he right away 

Jane stood motionless, t i to think what 

father would do, Blood count first. That 
is i Sih-tsung had taken the little girl's 
mperatu It was dang ig It 
ily Dad would « 1¢ back 

I'm going try ab count myself 
Jan ( ced uddenl Ww watcnc 

ugh of in the ». 1 1a micre 
scope at school, It ¢ y harm. | 

x y t ra w meo come 

t ik C f I igl way 

Hastily she prepared the things, drew blood 
from the child's arm, 1 to t labora 
tory ac ss the hall 

In a few minutes she had t nswer. 
White blood cells swarm | ominously m the 
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microscope’s slide. It was appendicitis, and 
a bad case. 

Jane dashed across the hall, catching her 
dress on a box of precious new slides as she 
left the lab. They crashed to the floor in 
splinters. 

“Oh, goodness!” she cried, not stopping to 
pick them up. 

“That's it! The ice is right,” she told Sih- 
tsung. “I'll go for Dr. Pan again. Tell him 
he must take care of her.” 

Sih-tsung nodded, a serene smile on her 
lips. She had been humming a song to the 
child, telling her some small, funny story. 
The little girl seemed more comfortable, her 
dark eyes fixed on Sih-tsung’s face. 

“How on earth can you sing, now?” Jane 
gasped. 

“It helps her. Makes her forget her pain,” 
Sih-tsung replied quietly. 

“Well of all things!” 
to go. 

At the door she crashed into her father. 
“Dad! Are we glad to see you!” she ex- 
claimed. “Quick! Look at this slide. Is it 
appendicitis 7” 

Dr. Wilson stepped into the lab behind his 
daughter, looked into the microscope. “Yes, 
it is. Did you do this blood count yourself?” 

“I tried to,” Jane admitted. “We didn't 
know what to do. The child seemed so sick. 

“Tl take a look at her. Expect she'll need 
an operation right away,” Dr. Wilson said. 
“You get the small operating room ready. 
I'll bring her right over. Do the job myself.” 

Once more Jane sped back to the main 
building. This time it was different—Dad 
was here. 

She knew how to prepare the operating 
room. As she flew about her task, her mind 
wrestled again with the strangeness of Sih- 
tsung walked beside her, holding her hand. It 
stopping quietly a while to sing, to tell stories 
to an ill child? Yet it had worked. The 
child was quieted. She was not frightened 
any more, 

As she put the finishing touches to her 
work, she glanced through the window. They 
were coming. Two orderlies carried a stretch- 
er on which the little girl lay curled. Sih- 
tsung walked beside her holding her hand. It 
was the look on Sih-tsung’s face that brought 
a lump to Jane's throat, a mist to her eyes 

“She looks like a Madonna,” she thought, 
turning from the window to meet them, be 
wildered. She remembered the nursing books 
she had briefly studied—the fat, hard volumes 
in English, the limp, blue, cloth-covered ones 
opening at the filled with Chinese 
characters. “There's nothing in any of then 


said Jane, turning 


back, 


to tell of thing like this,” she thought 
startled But—it seems to be important. 

There was no time for further thought 
Dr. Wilson went swiftly to work. In a short 
time the ippendix Was Out, 

We got to her in the nick of time. She'll 
get well,’ the doctor said proudly as_ the 
child was wheeled away. “Her condition is 
good even after the lelay,. atter this severe 
operation, You two Miss Wei's have done 
magnificent job. You saved her life.” 

A hot blush burned Jane s cheeks. She 
stammered, “Sih-tsung did it. I—I was going 
to give treatment for an ordinary tummy up 


set. Sih-tsung stopped me.” 


I could never have done the blood count 


' 


It was Jane who saved her,” Sth-tsung Satcl 
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“You both did it. It was teamwork of the 
highest order,” Dr. Wilson said, drying his 
hands after their final scrubbing. “Jane used 
her wits, her scientific knowledge, saving 
precious time, Sih-tsung contributed wise 
caution and the all-important touch of human 
understanding to give the child the courage, 
the confidence, which pulled her through. It 
vas a remarkable job. 

The two girls smiled into each other's eyes 
as they prepared to go home. A new, strong 
bond seemed to have grown between them. 

I wish I could learn to work quietly like 
you,” Jane said humbly. “You do far more 
than I every day, never hurrying, or spilling 
things, or getting tired out. How is it that 
you do it?” 

I don't know,” Sih-tsung replied. “It 
seems to me, though, that you try too hard, 
You wear yourself out hurrying, pushing. If 
you just go on quietly, things almost do them- 
selves. What to do in a bad spot seems to 
come into your mind, you know not how. It 
is the ding sing (quiet spirit) we Chinese be 
lieve in. It—it seems few Americans have it. 
You are always in a hurry. I do not know 
how to say this. Do you see what I mean?” 

Of course!” Jane said. “I do see. That's 
why you had the presence of mind to sing, to 
be quiet, to be strong for the little girl so she 
could get well. I guess it’s time that I—that 
a lot of us Americans—learned a little ding 

7g for ourselves.” 

Could this difference be the reason, she 
wondered, that she had never known her 
Chinese friends really well? 

‘And I had better learn more of science as 
you know it,” Sih-tsung was saying. “Don't 
forget you did the blood count, had things 
ready to go ahead without losing a moment. 
I could never have saved the child alone 
Your country is far ahead of ours in scien- 
tific knowledge.” 

We Americans are scientific and efficient,” 
Jane told herself, “but we're often impatient, 
too. The Chinese don't understand that. They 
are generally so patient themselves. Maybe it 

our lack of quiet understanding—the very 
thing Sih-tsung means—that keeps us apart.” 

Aloud she said slowly, “It seems to me that 
we Americans and Chinese could learn a lot 
from each other. Perhaps, if we did, that's 
what would come of it—team-work,’ just as 
Daddy said.” 


“OUR FAMILY” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 





a little ruefully when you ask her about them. 
“So many of them are untrue,”’ she says. 

“For example, she is not strict—she is gay. 

She is not so conservative—she is most open- 
nded.”” 

I saw Queen Wilhelmina for the first time 
during the most memorable event of the 
Dutch royal family’s stay in Canada—the 
christening of Margriet Francisca, the first 
royal baby born on this continent. Rumor had 
it that the dress the Queen wore then was the 
same one she had worn the previous summer 
when she arrived in Lee, Massachusetts to 
spend a short time with her daughter—and it 
1s true that Queen Wilhelmina believes the 
royal family should not buy anything beyond 

(Continued on page 35) 
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smiling ! 


7-Up is really a swell drink! You’re 
missing a big treat if you’re not 
enjoying it. For 7-Up is crisp and 
clean-tasting ... fresh and tempting. 
7-Up is called America’s “fresh 
up” because it makes you feel like 
smiling . . . keeps you ready for 
fun. You like it and it likes you. 
That’s why a bottle of chilled 
7-Up goes great after school, } 
with any meal or on special , 
occasions like birthdays. 

Tell Mom to keep plenty in 
the ice box for all the family. 
And invite the gang over to 
“fresh up”? with 7-Up. 


You like it... 
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THEY STAND TOGETHER FOR PEACI 


World unity, world brotherhood, enduring 
world peace. 
such words hold a bitter, mocking, will-o'-the- 
wisp quality to great numbers of disillusioned 
people. Many millions, though, have 
given up hope of international good will. 
Countless individuals, hundreds of groups 
and organizations, are looking and working 
toward a brighter future. 

Groups of young people, of course, are 
marching in this hopeful procession—for the 
future is theirs. Among these are the two 
greatest youth-serving organizations on earth 


Over our war-torn earth 


never 





the Boy Scouts, with a membership of over 
one million eight hundred thousand, and the 
Girl Scouts, one million strong. 

Both the Boy Scouts, on their anniversary 
in February, and the Girl Scouts, in February 
and on their birthday in March, are stressing 
ideals of world friendship and world undet 
standing. 

This eyes-on-tomorrow point of view does 
not turn Scouts away from the urgent hom« 
front jobs of today. Nor has anything kept 
them, in the past, from putting their shoul 
ders to the war-effort wheel. Scouts are proud 
of theit record—and Scout-trained 
recruits with our Armed Forces are quick to 
acknowledge their debt to Scouting. 

Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts have been do 
ing hundreds of different kinds of home 
front jobs, ranging all the way from salvage 
collection to child care. 


wartime 


Girls with Scout 
training have been enlisting by thousands as 
Wacs, Waves, Spars, and Marines. 

Since the outbreak of the war, thousands 
of former Boy Scouts now serving the colors 
have been decorated by a grateful nation. It 
is estimated that approximately one fourth of 
the men in the armed Scout 
trained. 

Before a shining 
record, certain uninformed people scemed to 
think it was “'sissified.’ 


forces are 
Scouting hung up such 


Some of the numer- 
ous reasons why that was a misconception lic 
in the past—in the many-sided personalities 
and broad vision of a certain man and of a 
certain woman. 


WITH THE 


By Latrobe Carroll 


Lord Baden-Powell, who started the Boy 
Scout Movement in England, in 1908, was a 
great soldier—the hero of Mafeking, a town 
besicged by the Boers for seven months dur- 
ing the South African War. That Mafeking 
held out until relieved, historians tell us, was 
not due merely to Baden-Powell’s skill. His 
hardships, his gaiety 
stress, and his broad human sympathies also 
played their part. Capable, 
minded, he 
could control himself. He was a 
man.” No wonder that, when he organized 
Scouting, he based it on a three-point pro 
gram: physical, mental, moral. 

As for Juliette Low, founder of the Gi 
Scouts in America, she was a woman with n 


acceptance of under 

versatile, high 
! 

could control men because he 


complete 


trace of prudishness. Gifted, charming, witty, 
she had a generous heart and thoughts which 
reached out to many distant lands. She was 
outstandingly world-minded. 

A long time after Baden-Poweil had 
launched Scouting, unintentional tributes came 
from—of all places—Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany. 
blessings to 


Mussolini and Hitler gave their 
based mainly 


on Baden-Powell’s ideas, with this significant 


“youth movements 
difference—that while his programs for physi 
cal and mental development were largely taken 
over, th “world-brotherhood 
was deliberately left out. 


moral, aspect 

After such an omission, to have expected 
the German and Italian youth movements to 
be forces for peace and to function interna 
tionally, like Scouting, would have been like 
cutting off one leg of a tripod and then ex- 
pecting the thing to stand up. 

Thoughtful people believe Scouting’s em 
phasis on moral values is needed—and will 
be needed in the future-—-more than ever be 
convinced that the world’s 
most dithcult problems, present and post-war, 


fore. They are 
are moral ones. To their way of thinking, 
spiritual progress has fallen far behind scien 
tihc progress. Certainly the universal post 
war problem will hardly be that of turning 
out more inventions and mechanical miracles, 
but rather that of finding men and women 
of good will to make peaceful, constructive 
usc of the mechanized marvels we already 
In the coming world-wide attempt at 
a solution, Scouting, with its international 
program of — practical should — be 
among the forces lending inspiration. 


have. 
idealism 


Meanwhile there's a war to be won and a 
hard jobs, both. The years 
are sure to bring many a dark day. 
But Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts will swing 
along together, toward the same bright goal 
of the future. 


peace to be made 
ahead 





PANIC. AMONG THE PESTS 

Blessed be the killer.” Those words, if 
spoken, would seem strange. But we could 
all say amen to them if “the killer” re- 
ferred to were a new, -super-destroyer of 
disease-bearing insects. Actually, such a killet 
exists. 

Lice and mosquitoes are the deadliest of 
insect death-dealers. The infected louse in 
jects typhus when it bites, and the malaria 
bearing mosquito jabs in malaria in return for 
a forced gift of blood. To put it in round 
numbers, and taking in the whole world, the 
mosquito army slays a million human beings 
2 year. The dread louse killed over threc 
million men, women, and children in the last 
world war. 

In this war, though, an insect-destroyer—a 
miracle bug powder—has been rushed to ou 
armed forces abroad. Luckily for us, it's 
usually referred to by its inttials, DDT. For 
those who mast have it, here's its full name 

dichloro-diphenyl|-trichlorocthane ! 

A German student, back in 1874, discov 
ered and recorded it. But as he saw no us 
for it, nothing happened—not for a long 
time. Finally, in 1939, Paul Mueller, a Swiss 
scientist, began to experiment with the old 
formula. A mere touch of it, he saw, gave a 
louse a sort of St. Vitus’s dance—the dancc 


f death—and a discovery was born. Paul 


= 


4 


\ 


Mucller now had a preventive of typhus in 
the form of a magic delouser. The product 
Scientists in Orlando, 
found that the powder not only 
killed lice when blown into clothing, but that 
its effectiveness lasted even after the clothes 
were washed. Sprayed over ponds, it killed 
mosquito larvae. It was death on bedbugs. 
A single spraying on a wall killed flies for 
three months afterward. 

A great triumph of DDT was the cutting 
short of what promised to be a typhus epi- 
demic in Naples, in 1943. Three hundred 
thousand people were “‘dusted.’” Neapolitans 
fought for places in the dusting line. 

But DDT is relatively new. Put it into in- 
experienced hands, and people and animals— 
bees, t00—are poisoned. For the present it’s 
a weapon for experts only. 


was sent to America, 
Florida, 
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rHE WHOLE TOWN “WENT HOLLYWOOD" 


Ages ago, in a region which is now south- 
west Utah, there were earthquakes and vol- 
cinic convulsions. Huge blocks of the earth's 
hard surface lifted and split into fragments 
which tilted up at steep angles, The great 
rocky pieces were of pink and white and 
vermilion stone. 

It's a big jump along the years from those 
ancient upheavals to modern Hollywood. And 
yet Hollywood and Utah’s long-ago shudder- 
ings have a direct connection. 

The link is this. When, in 1922, certain 
Hollywood producers were looking for pic- 
turesque “locations” on which to make pic- 
tures, they were struck by the startling pink, 
white, and vermilion cliffs of southwest Utah 

particularly by those near the little Mor- 
mon town of Kanab. They gave the cliffs a 
sort of screen test. The precipices proved to 
be good sitters. 

Satisfied, the visiting movie men began to 
use the cliffs, and the whole wildly beautiful 





regions about, as backgrounds for the out- 
door “shots” of their films. Kanab itself be- 
came their headquarters. 

The little town took on new life. Movie 
stars and crowds of extras filled its streets. 
Money poured in. Business zoomed. 

Since 1922, Kanab and the surrounding 
country have provided a varied backdrop fot 
the outdoor scenes of forty-two films—th« 

table Buffalo Bill among them. It's the 
only American town that’s a permanent movie 
location. 

Kanab was founded in 1861. It was then 
ibout a hundred and thirty miles from the 
nearest railroad station. In 1863, the original 
settlers were killed, to the last man and the 

woman, by a roving band of Indians. 


But new settlers, willing to take chance, 
cbuilt Kanab. 
Now, the Indians are friendly—and most 


crested in the idea of playing rdles in 
ovies. For example, before Buffalo Bill was 
be filmed, more than two hundred Navajo 
Indians were transported from their reserva- 
They were happy to help. 
Kanab has the bait of magnificent scenery, 
t so has many another Western town—and 
its largely the initiative of the ‘“Kanabers 
that has put the place into the business of 
laying cinema host. Now it offers good liv- 
quarters, excellent food, complete camp- 
: equipment. It boasts a big and varied as- 
tment of “props.” Almost all Kanabers 
on call as helpers or extras. 
As a finishing touch, certain alert native 
citizens compiled a casting directory. In it 
listed all the Kanabers with special talents 
ncluding those equipped with beards. 
Horses, mules, dogs, pigs, chickens—all have 
their places in this catalogue. Wagons are 
there, too, as are all old pieces of property 
owned by families living in the area. Truly, 
Kanab has “gone Hollywood"—but in the 
most informed and intelligent sort of way. 
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ALL presseD UP to go to the 
most-fun party of the year... and 
what happens? Your calendar tells 
you to call things off and put that 
back on the 


.. or does it? 


Pierrette costume 
hanger . 

Not when you realize that com- 
fort and confidence and Kotex* 
go together! Yes, Kotex helps you 
keep in the fun any day, any 
evening. For Kotex always stays 
soft while wearing . . . doesn’t just 
feel soft at first touch, 


FREE! 
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No “accident” hazards to heckle 
you, either, That 4-ply safety cen- 
ter protects a girl like a guardian 
angel. And the patented, flat ta- 
pered ends of Kotex means no 
revealing lines. 

All the intimate do’s and don’ts 
for “difficult days” have been 
collected for you in the bright, 
modern booklet, “As One Girl to 
Another.” Better send for your 
copy right now. It’s free. So, quick 
—fill out and mail this coupon! 


*T.M. Rew. U.S, Pat Off. 


Fill in your name and address and mail this cou- 
pon to Post Office Box 3434, Chicago 54, Illinois 
for your free copy of “As One Girl to Another.” 
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CUBA 


HAvANA, CuBA: I have long meant to tell 
you how much I enjoy your magazine. I have 
been taking it for almost two years now—a 
present from my aunt. 

I think that Jessie Faber’s idea of writing 
about different countries is a very good one. 
So I shall tell you something about Cuba. 

Here we have a Girl Guide movement 
called Guias de Cuba—which is very young 
because Troop I of Havana was founded only 
five years ago. I am in Troop IV, founded 
two years ago. We like Guiding very much 
and we read a lot about the Girl Scouts in the 
United States. In Vedado we have a cottage 
with a big garden called Nuestra Casita— 
meaning “Our Little House’’-—which is the 
Guide headquarters and where we hold our 
meetings. Sometimes we have parties there, 
or sleep there. 

I live in Vedado which is on the outskirts 
of Havana. Its broad streets and palmed al- 
leys make a very pretty picture. Downtown 
Havana is leafy and modern with 
parks. Our Capitol has been copied after 
your Capitol in Washington, D. C. In an- 
other part of the town are old narrow streets. 

Sugar and tobacco are the chief products of 
Cuba. In addition much maize and other 
starches are grown. is 

Almost the whole year round one can swim 
in the Florida Canal, but just now it is a lit- 
tle too cold for Cuban tastes. But the sun is 
almost always shining. Six weeks ago we had 
a cyclone which caused much destruction. 

I am not Cuban, but a refugee from Europe 
and I arrived here only three years ago. I 
hope to go to the United States soon, and 
once there, I shall become a Senior Girl 
Scout. I am fifteen years old and 
Class Guide. I go to an American school 
where I am in second year high and I like it. 
But the day I like most is when I come 
home from school and find THE AMERICAN 
GIRL waiting for me, because it is my steady 
companion 


several 


a Second 


Ingrid Esslinger 


KENTUCKY 
PRINCETON, KENTUCKY: I live at Lomasco, 
Kentucky, a small village with only 
stores. In our community 
each other. The people here are friendly and 
neighborly. 

It is true about Kentucky's tobacco fields— 
about this time each year everyone can smell 
tobacco in the air. I live on a three hundred 
and sixty acre farm. I have a pretty sorrel horse 


three 
everyone knows 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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which I love to ride every day. We also raise 
cattle, sheep, and hogs. To me, a person 
hasn't lived until they have lived on a farm. 
I want to be a Girl Scout when I’m old 
enough. I'm eleven now. I'm in the sixth 
grade. I belong to the 4-H Club in Lyon 
County. I love the great outdoors and think 
everyone should learn to protect wild life. 


Judy Leste 


MAINE 
RUMFORD, MAINE: Maine is the largest of 
the New England States. It is generally 
called the Pine Tree State. On the eastern 
coast are the cool waters of the Atlantic. 

Covering the greater part of the State are 
great wooded wilds, dotted with countless 
lakes and cut by numberless rivers and 
streams. 

Rolling hills and valleys cover most of the 
surface, but there are many low, bare moun- 
tain peaks in the western and northern parts. 

About one third of Maine is free from 
forest. The tall pines of the forests which 
gave Maine the name of Pine Tree State are 
far outnumbered by spruce trees that yield 
the wood most used for paper—spruce makes 
Maine the nation’s leading State in wood 
pulp production. 

Maine has only three large cities. They are 
Portland, Lewiston, and Augusta, the latter 
being the capital. 

Indians are not altogether lacking in Maine, 
for a few members of the once powerful 
Penobscot tribe remain. Frequently they act 
as guides to our plentiful tourists. 

Waterfalls and swiftly flowing rivers make 
Maine rich in water power and have at- 
tracted many factories. 


Mary Lou Fraser 


ON THE WAITING LIST 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA: My parents 
have subscribed for the magazine again this 
year since I found it was such a lovely gift. 
I thought you would enjoy hearing how much 
another subscriber loves the magazine. 

I always wanted to join the Girl Scouts 
and since I have the magazine it has made me 
feel as though I should join. It happens the 
leader of the group here in Quarryville thinks 
she has enough Scouts this year, but I am 
trying to convince some of the girls that I 
would love to join, too. So maybe, later on, 
I will—but until I get a chance I will read 
THE AMERICAN GIRL magazine and pretend 
that I, too, am a Girl Scout. 

Kathryn Graeff 
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MONTANA 


HaRLEM, MontTANA: I live in the “wild and 
woolly West.” Many people still believe that 
we have wild Indians, wild cowboys, and 
shooting frays—but it’s true that we still do 
have roundups, cattle ranges, and Indians. 
The Indians live on reservations and _ their 
children go to school. Horseback riding is 
slowly being displaced by cars, though many 
people still have horses and love to ride 
(One thing every horseback rider 
should learn is to take care of his horse. A 
horse has as many feelings as anybody. ) 

I like to work with horses the best of any- 
thing, and I attend cattle roundups, dehorn- 
ings, and brandings. 

I live near a civilized town and my father 
keeps a cattle ranch. We can look for miles 
around us and see great beauty on every side. 

Mabel Watt 


horses. 


SOME INTERESTING HOBBIES 
TROUSDALE, KANSAS: I think THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL is the most wonderful magazine 
for girls I have ever read. I have taken it for 
a year and have never written yet. I live on 
a farm near a very small town. 

My hobbies are butterflies, sea shells, and 
arrowheads. I really liked the article on but- 
terflies in the June, 1944 issue. My favorite 
character is Bobo and I enjoy A Penny for 
Your Thoughts. Mania-Head-in-the-Cloud: 
was a very good story—why not have more 
like it? 

I am eleven and in the sixth grade. There 
are only eleven in our class. I get on the bus 
every morning before the sun is up. I milk 
the cows every evening, too. 


Loudell Fromme 


TEXAS 
BRACKETTVILLE, TEXAS: This town is near the 
beautiful Rio Grande River, where many fish 
are caught each year. Deer and wild turkeys 
abound in the hills. 

The climate in this part of the country is 
very warm. The oleanders grow as high as the 
houses. There are also citrus fruit trees, and 
the pecans grow wild. 

The chief occupation is ranching—that is, 
raising sheep, goats, and cattle. The wool in- 
dustry is a large one. 

Brackettville is known by Fort Clark, which 
was established in 1854 and adjoins the town. 
General Lee was stationed here in the Civil 
War and the house in which his headquarters 
was, still stands. 


Rosemary Black 
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FACE VALUES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 





make-up perfect, evening lights can be counted 
on to make your art work look more finished. 
Obvious make-up, of course, never looks right, 
but it seems to look a little worse when it's 
teamed up with casual sweaters and skirts. 

Make-up can be obvious in several ways. 
If you wear too much, it’s very obvious. If 
you wear it sloppily, it is also apt to affect 
your public unfavorably. And a third way 
in which it may be unfortunate is if it’s badly 
chosen as to color. In selecting a lipstick, I 
think you're safest to stick to the clear light 
reds which have an affinity for the natural 
color of your lips. Steer clear of the dark 
shades, the orange reds and purplish reds 
which are more difficult to manage in a way 
that fools the eye. Some of the bright rose 
shades which look a little blue in daylight you 
will find lose this blue cast under electric 
lights. 

In buying face powder, or tinted powder 
lotion, or cake make-up, look for a shade that 
is exactly the color of your skin, or a little 
darker and rosier. Don't try to make your 
skin look more delicate with a lighter shade 
of powder; it just doesn’t work that way. 

Above all, take a tip from the experts and 
cultivate a light hand and a keen eye. Before 
you know it, you'll be an expert, too, 


‘OUR FAMILY” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 





their barest needs while their people in Hol- 
land suffer. 

That spring week of the christening, vis- 
itors came from all over the world to Canada’s 
capital. There were weatherbeaten Dutch 
merchant sailors, for Crown Princess Juliana 
had selected the entire Dutch Merchant Navy 
as godfathers for her little daughter. They 
had chosen their representatives by ballot, and 
1 remember how grizzled these veteran war- 
riors looked as they stood with the other god- 
parents—the tall, aristocratic Earl of Athlone, 
Governor-General of Canada and uncle of 
the English king, the frock-coated American 
Lewis Clark, who represented President 
Roosevelt, and the slender, lovely, black- 
gowned woman who was the widow of a 
Dutch Underground hero. 

At the christening were also Hollanders 
who had fought the Japanese in the East In- 
lies, and representatives of the small, cream- 
olored Indonesians, loyal subjects of Holland. 
There were diplomats and heads of military 

iissions of all the Allied Nations, and thou- 

inds of kindly Canadians who, for this day, 
ad put aside their easy, distant courtesy for 
ffectionate interest. 

Trix had been christened in the Groote 
Kerk—the Great Church—in The Hague amid 
pomp and circumstance; Irene had been 
christened during the London blitz in the 
private chapel of Buckingham Palace; and 
here was Margriet being christened in the 
mall church in Ottawa which her mother had 
ttended during her exile. The only decora- 
tions were the flags of Holland and Canada, 

(Continued on page 3°) 

















NEW RADIO RELAY LINK 
FOR TELEPHONE AND TELEVISION 


¢ Tiny radio waves are to be tried out as a new way to carry telephone 
speech and television programs over a link the Bell System will build 
between New York and Boston. * These waves travel in straight lines like 
beams of light. Because of the curve of the earth, the distance must be 
covered in jumps between sending and receiving stations about 30 miles 
apart. * This is another example of the many ways the Bell System plans 


to make your telephone service better after the war, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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2/2x3" Cowboy & 
54 Cougivt om... ; 30c 
25 5x7” Movie Stors 30c 
BOTH FOR 60c 


Two splendid assortments of popular 
stars. This offer good any time. soms, books and instruction aids 


SCREEN ART STUDIOS, Dept. 10, J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
1633 Milwaukee, Chicago 47, III. 284 Main St. Kendal! Square Cambridge, Mass. 


MOVIE STAR PICTURES HAMMETT'S 
NEW 


oy lists complete 
those interested in 
making useful articles from wood, plas- 
tics, leather, basketry and pottery. Also lists 
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your name printed on washproof 
tape in black ink, for camp, FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 


school and travel. decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified - 
glass, etc., materials not needed in war. 
ACME TIP PRINT CO. Many patriotic subjects. Write for catalog A-2. 
791-6th Ave.., New York (1). M. ¥. | Thayer & Chandier, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, tH. 

















It’s like this .. . 


YOU can be a drizzlepuss—if you 
want to. The kind of girl NOTHING 
ever happens to. Or you can DO some- 
thing about it. Furbish up your facade 
so men and people turn to look twice. 
Lubricate your jaw gears so you can 
talk. And stock up your think box with 
things to say. Then polish up your dis- 
position and your angle on things so 
men want to date you and girls want 
to duet too. 

Elizabeth Woodward lays no claim 
to being a fairy godmother. But as 
Editor of the Sub-Deb in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal she knows what’s on 
girls’ minds. They write her a half- 
million letters a year—pouring out 
their joys and griefs and perplexes and 
problems. She ought to know! And 
her sympathy, understanding and 
straight-from-the-shoulder answers are 
like magic wands. You’ve undoubtedly 
read her pages in the Journal—so you 
know what we mean. 

If you can read her new book with- 
out picking up at least six new tricks, 
lady, you weren’t listening! 


Strictly Private 


By ELIZABETH 
WOODWARD 


Sub-Deb Editor of LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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5 days’ FREE examination 
To: THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me Strictly Private, by Elizabeth 
Woodward. I'll pay postman §2.00 plus 
postal charges. I understand that if I am 
in any way dissatisfied with this book I 
may return it within 5 days and you will 
refund my money. 
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By MARJORIE CINTA 





[Aura BENET begins her biogra- 


phy of Washington Irving 
(Dodd, $2.50) with the determined efforts of 
the youngest Irving's Scotch nurse (during 
George Washington's inauguratuon ceremonies 
in New York) to bring her four-year-old 
charge to the attention of the great man for 
whom he was named. In the post-Revolu- 
tionary background of the growing city of New 
York in which the old Dutch customs were still 
very much alive, the delicate but lively little 
boy played his pranks, roamed about the city, 
and savored eagerly the different life and cus- 
toms of his Dutch friends. Later he fared far- 
ther afield, exploring the Hudson River country 
and learning its legends. He made uncom- 
fortable and hazardous trips into the Amer- 
ican and Canadian wilderness beyond the 
Eastern cities and traveled extensively abroad 
when Napoleon was at the height of his glory 
in Europe. Though the ends _ before 
Irving had accomplished any serious work, it 


story 


shows the sources from which he drew his 
inspiration, for notwithstanding the cosmo- 
politan polish acquired during long years of 
European travel, Washington Irving remained 
truly American, interpreting in his writings 
the young country with which he grew up. 


Granite Harbor (Macmillan, $2), 

by Dorothy Bird, is.a story of winter 
fun enjoyed by a lively group of modern 
young people in the beautiful setting of the 
Lake Superior country. After an accident 
which left her nerves jittery, Terry Blake ar- 
rived in Granite Harbor to spend the winter. 
Back home in the warmth and sunshine of 
Texas, Terry had been the leader of he 
crowd. In the snowy North Country, with 
skiing and ice skating the order of the day 
the shivering Terry was forlorn and strange. 
Then a winter-sports-loving family next door 
took her to their hearts and under their guid- 
ance the girl from Texas learned to know the 
joy of swift flight down snowy hills on skis 


and grew to love the wild North Countn 


In Dorothy Deming’s 


Penny and Pam, 
(Dodd, $2), 
traveling 


book 
Nurse and Cadet 
our old friend, Penny Marsh, is 
from the Red 
Cross to find out all she can about new op- 
portunities open to nurses. Unexpectedly she 
takes under her wing a wealthy and beautiful 
high school graduate, Pamela Wilson, who 
cannot make up her mind whether she wants 
to become a Cadet Nurse or not. In trying to 
prove to Pam the usefulness and satisfaction 
of nursing as a career, Penny shows the girl 
many phases of the profession in cities, towns, 
and wide open spaces from California to New 
York. The trip is not all nursing, however, 
for there is a fair share of fun and romance, 
as well as the clear vocational picture—prep- 
aration required, personal qualifications 
needed, kind of work to be done, and salaries 
paid in the new and exciting positions open 
to nurses now and after the war. 


latest 


on a assignment 
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BOOKS 


None of you who so enthusiastically 

acclaimed THE AMERICAN GIRL ar- 
ticle, “Flying Florence Nightingales,” will 
want to miss Elizabeth Lansing’s Nancy Nay- 
lor, Flight Nurse (Crowell, $2), for the 
book presents all the details of training and 
daily routine in the life of an Army Flight 
Nurse, as well as a story of service, danger, 
and romance. Nancy Naylor, whom we have 
met before as a pilot and a stewardess, is as- 
signed to the North African theater just be- 
fore the Sicilian where she is 
fortunate enough to sce Jim, her fiancé, on 
leave between his missions as a bomber pilot. 
Jim's assumed infatuation for an_ Italian 
nightclub singer so angers Nancy—who does 
not understand the reason—that she refuses 
to answer his letters. With the beginning of 
the Sicilian invasion, she is too busy to worry 
about Jim, for she sometimes makes two 
flights a day, often under fire, directly to the 
battlefields to bring out the wounded. Jim is 
reported missing and Nancy is staggered by 
her grief and remorse for her lack of faith. A 
series of exciting adventures make Nancy in- 
strumental in saving Jim's life—and Jim's 
is only one of hundreds of lives saved through 


invasion, 


immediate nursing care and prompt evacu- 
ation to a hospital behind the lines. 
Nolan has made Benedict 


LAN S 


Arnold and his treachery live again 
in Treason at the Point (Messner, $2), het 
dramatic retelling of a famous story of his- 
tory as seen through the eyes of a family of 
American patriots. The fate of the Revolu- 
tion hung in the balance, in 1781, when 
Washington's men held the Hudson; the 
British from New York were watching eager- 
ly for a chance to open the river to their 
Canadian Benedict Ar- 
nold had been given command of West Point, 
that vital link in the defense of the river. 
Rumors flew thick and fast. The Drakes— 
Granny, Jed, Emmy, and Kirby—living on 
the west bank of the Hudson below West 
Point, were conscious of the tension and the 
strange foreboding in the air. The young 
Drakes had a plan for Granny's birthday. Jed 
could contribute his 


reinforcements—and 


share of the necessary 
funds from his pay as a courier for General 
Washington. To earn her share, Emmy 
worked as a maid for the Arnolds at Robinson 
House. Kirby was finally persuaded to look 
for a buyer for his piglets. All the Drakes 
were thus inadvertently drawn into the mys- 
terious events that began to transpire on the 
Hudson. From the first, Emmy was uneasy 
at the Arnolds’ home. Suspicions so fantastic 
that it was impossible to take them seriously 
everyone at Robinson House. The 
mounting suspicions and adventures in which 
all the Drakes were involved culminated in 
the exposure of Benedict Arnold’s attempted 
betrayal of West Point and the capture of 
Major André as a British spy. For all the 
story is so familiar, Miss Nolan succeeds in 
investing it with freshness and suspense. 
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FEBRUARY, THE 


“OUR FAMILY” 


ind a huge bunch of daisies which Juliana 
herself had picked in Canadian fields. 

I saw Queen Wilhelmina again when she 
went to visit the small inland Canadian city 
of Guelph, where a Royal Dutch Army train- 
ing camp was situated. That time, I re- 
member, the Queen made a detour on her 
way to the camp to see four tubercular Dutch 
soldiers at a hospital some hours drive far- 
ther on. 

‘I want to see for myself that they 
ting better,” she said crisply when it 
suggested that this visit might overtire her. 
And to see them she went. 

The barracks at Guelph were in an old 
market arena. Men were hanging up bunting 
and flags, when I arrived, excitement glow- 
ing in their faces. 

And then a car drew up 
fuss, a stout, carrying 
a green Grenfell jacket under her arm, stepped 
out. A corner of the -courtyard under 
construction, and a bricklayer was standing 
almost at the Queen's elbow. He snatched off 
his cap, and Queen Wilhelmina turned and 
nodded to him. 

“What a nice day!” 


1945 


are get- 
was 


and, 
woman, 


without any 
serious-faced 


Was 


she said with a sudden 


warm smile, and then she went briskly for 
ward to meet the commander of her men and 
the mayor of Guelph. The bricklayer looked 
is though he couldn't believe this had ac 


tually happened to him. 

Notwithstanding her democratic ways, there 
s grandeur about Queen Wilhelmina. Per- 
haps it is her inherent dignity, perhaps it is 
her simple graciousness. In any 
feels her queenliness the moment she appears 

walking always swiftly, with steps 

1 wearing low-heeled shoes. 

As the Queen went into the dimly lit 

irket arena to inspect the had 
come from all parts of the Dutch empire to 
fight to free their land and make it possible 


Case onc 


long 


men who 


for her to go home again, it was suddenly 
easy to understand what she means to her 
own people. She is Holland to them. These 


men—Dutchmen escaped from the occupied 
Netherlands, Indonesians from Java, a Chi 
boy from Dutch Guiana, Negro 
the Dutch West Indies—all stood 


TREASURE O 


CON YT "INU TE D FROM PAGI 


and a 


nese 


from 


lying now,” Maria cried. “The doctors can- 


ot help her. Surely it would not be wrong 
to try this medicine?” 

“Very well,” Andreas answered, “I will 
prepare the medicine. But on you the blame 
ill rest.” 

Fearfully Maria watched the old Indian 
From a pouch he took strips of reddish tree 


rk and soaked them in boiling water, fresh 


from the fire. After the bark had stceped 
ng time, he took it out of the water and 
sted the brew. His toothless mouth puck 


d. Maria held her breath. 

“Here!” Andreas held a gourd filled with 

e hot liquid toward her. “It is bitter enough 

awaken the dead Inca. That is good. Give 
he Senora a little twice a day—-when the sun 
ses and when it sets. And may everything 
be well!” 
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straighter as she appeared, and her own song 
burst forth to greet her: 


"In Godes vrees te leven 
“Heb ik altijd Betracht .. 
"LT ve ever tried to live 

"In the Jea ai God's command, 
"And therefore lve been driven 
“From people and land, 

"But God, | trust, will rate me 
"His willing instrument 

"And one day reinstate me 
“Into my 


.” they sang to her. 


government.” 


There, in a Canadian far from her 
Netherlands, a refugee Queen must 
suddenly have felt the surge of her people's 
love and her people's belief in her as they 
sang to her that written for William 
the Silent on the eve of a great battle. 

A little mongrel dog that had adopted the 
barracks came running in, and the Queen bent 
and patted him. Then she walked down the 
cinder square to inspect her men. The citizens 
of Guelph and the farmers from outlying dis- 
tricts—all Canadians—who had come to see 


her, Hol- 


town 
native 


song, 


cheered her as lustily as her own 
landers. 

then, are the members of Holland's 
Family.” By the time you read these 
pages, they may be at home again in their 
ruined and bombed cities—and you may be 
they are planning for peace with the 


same courage they showed during theit 


These 
Our 


sure 
have 
years of exile. 

The way the people of the Netherlands 
feel about their royal family cannot be better 
expressed than by quoting the message writ- 
ten by a poet who escaped from the Nether- 
lands during the German occupation. It 
Margriet Canada 
after she was born. 


was 


sent to Francisca in soon 


This is the way it goes: 


“Child of Orange, so far from home, 
"God grant you these three eifts 


"A cock that crows for Holland's victory, 


"A banner that waves for Orange freely, 

"Two wooden thoes to walk on Holland's il 

“When your people greet your coming with 
love,” 


F THE INCAS 


The girl kissed his hand respectfully and 
slipped back into the dark street. She carried 
the gourd as carefully as though it held pre 
crous stoncs 

It was already growing light as she entered 
the palace. The halls were empty now. At the 
foot of the stairs she stepped over the sprawl 
Pano, ready to 
leap awake at a call from the sickroom. Out- 
side the of the Ana's room, 
Tina crouched against the wall, her old head 
bowed in sleep. The sick must be 
worse if the servants kept guard during the 


ing form of who slept there 


door Countess 


woman 


night. If only the medicine were not too late! 
Inside the room, Maria stopped abruptly. — 
The Countess was not alone! Her old aunt, 


the Sefora Dolores, slept in one of the big 
leather-covered chairs. Reassured by the old 
lady's snoring, the girl moved toward the bed. 
The Countess lay with half-opened eyes, but 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Horlick’s, the Original, 


quick and lasting food energy you 
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need. Horlick’s Tablets are ideal to 
take wherever you go. They’re always 
ready...convenient to carry... easy 
to eat. Good for meals and in be- 
Chocolate and 


flavors. 10¢, 25¢ and 43¢ sizes. 
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Enemy ears are ever near, 
If we don't talk, they can’t hear. 
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> WHAT’S ON THE SCREE 


This list has been selected hy permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 





Left: THE LIKABLE resemblance to Milne ends there, however, for this 
CHARACTERS IN THE is the story of a family down on its luck, but 
EXCELLENT PICTURI cherishing each other so much that a flimsy house 


boat moored in a bleak Florida inlet becomes 
secure home. The parents are dead and the olde 
girl, Tessa, played sensitively but not too sweet! 


‘NATIONAL VELVET 


Below: BING CROS- by Anne Baxter, is head of the house. Two young 
BY AND BETTY HUT- er brothers and a semi-invalid little sister are 

TON STAR IN “HERI her care, but it’s Gr gw r (Char les Winninger } 
COME THI WAVES” who is her real trial, liv as he does on memo 





ries of more Seman days and unable to resist 
ca es spending his pension for things his gran Ichildrer 
Bott FROM THI want instead of things they need. The stor 
KEYS OF THE KING- centers about the children’s | 


DOM, WITH GREGORY a soldier at a real company d 





xing to entertain 









willing but often i 


preparations dc 





advised efforts to help in tl 
But they're ver 






FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— amusing, too, for 1 never cease to b 


netarat and The unde 


_ s stand lults of the soldic 
xeellent (John Hod. i lly hitch-hikes in 
KEYS OF THE KINGDOM. A. to their mid ct have met every 





novel about a missi« 





mary in pre war 
been made into a beautitul tilm. Her 


generous, dogecdly honest man who concentrates 


bus and jeep (the 1 zest has stood on his head 
cach time) the grasp of 


vhen she has her choice of 








on the work to be done in any situation, not on pro with every comfort at th 
wards and outward appearances. His tragic boy- P ll these make a trul 
hood and young manhood are merely sketched i hea 


ture of American family life. 


but the years given more letsurely (20th Century-Fox) 


treatment so that 





storics 





folded. Told with particular delicacy and imagi 
nation is the story of the growth of contiden Good 
HERI panngennd THE WwW AVES. This film accom 


plishes two ve 





Father Chisholm’s ministry on the part of 


nun (Rosa Stradner) who comes to rable things and has a merry 





of the mission school, An aristocrat by b time doing so, first is to hold up the mirro 
does not easily pt his lowly or: ind open the sor ack to squealing adolescents 
tolerar of no vers. There’s th sot can sec ul is they appea 





















































tale of Father Chisholm’'s outwittir the to others. re weover, the well balanced and gra 
fit general rot his wel cious Bing Crosby, as the object of their swoons 
of the Protest sughout, th UKCS It ae that their performan s distasteful 
tlm makes to “ to th star hir lf The other feat is to show 
variance a , pt Betty Hutton in roles, playir crious 
Father Ch miim's str | done v minded girl as well as the familiar explosive 
derstanding of the psychology of an ancient and blon though the | is te ! down le 
ivilized people, wh € a an il by Na ining. S Tufts is Bing’s p 
human being n if they do not always Yi and the bl ster's solat when Bin 
hend the spiritual basis of Christianit I} ind tl d C ughte it t man 
there are those within the Church itself who lack sunderst (Para.) 
this comprehension is the un sis of the 
nlp folie Been ogi iy Ag gers THREE CABALLEROS, THE. Walt Disney is 
' cM never content to repeat a success, but uses each 
over, as thro gn a MON esta wt b ! ay fur ) na ‘ , ry) ner + hin 
hood and s , “st Chr anit zoal Pp ure as a show wink Ow for some new techniqu 
rather than worldly power and su s. (20tl en ne. Se ne ee 
Century-Fox) ment in an old form This time, he has used 
petty thief. Sauntering along ount lane, he il South in singing 1 Stars 
LAKE PLACID SERENADE. A charming ¢ comes upon Velvet as she is gazing cecstatically at fine f c A ’ the sa 
derella st Lis cnnidereiio intecest $ we f I s hor mping the past lecrows wit ters The lovel 
; pect } hoiltaie « She tak M | w | | ks wa which tl tors a 
rest to wa Moreover, Vera Hrul 1 Oppo t h blended with Is, the re 
Ralst p S leligt so that one is ( B | : irka hr of actua 
ill . , » Nev pting otf t in € tl I Donald 
Yor! vate go t mired for the Grand N k and his pals Brazil 
pionship. I F Lake Pla to g | try. I id Mexican mus ) f ibl 
“ tod 1 to rema ik ! ? I S irts t ni who e mos 
in America v N | Story s (A R ) 1 to Dis giving pe 
But an An le «fF Pallette) mak S ful She had been tl to a ing ot th 
I welco P C} tw » SW had knowr zuin who wanted to travel North will be 
all is w iR blic) I ind ib i But w te sequen nald Duck and 
his died down, sh id been « " arioca, tk ico 6of 6 Saludos 
NATIONAL VELVET. To 5s the pre-w raise a fan obs ty. Th S, are joir il Mex 
English countryside in lovel ind unpretent 5 the family meets a second chan roost to : nen of the 
technicolor and to watch the world’s most famous the mother’s counsel that life is g 2 on title, they are less am 1 other character 
1d most ditticult horse race—the G and National from of xperience to the next, learning fror in the film. But it’s al fun. (RKO) 
Steeplechase with the Aintree course faithfully 1 I rt f : to the most exciting—gives th 
roduced—- would alone mal til orab filn thoughtful content And " . ae _ 
Raciae: Mar dime i seen ao me iis dines te ead Haaciie Se FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE 
pleasant story, a ll y Ine cha t i sn tall boy (Jack Jenkins) OV 





an adolescent girl in love with Lowe Excellent 
and father whose delight in eact LAKE PLACID SERENADE 


zations, and ¢ 
" 


terly believable, the film is som 











This still leaves you W th the bon f discover ng other hasn't been dimmed by the years and bring NATIONAL VELVET 
a new star in twel i Eliz beth Tayk ing up a family on a village butcher's incom phe : oe : : 
who, as Velvet Brown, rides her own hom in th (MGM) SUNDAY DINNER FOR A SOLDIER 





irtlessness of he 
characterization of an overwrought adolescent SUNDAY DINNER FOR A SOLDIER. As in Good 
mark her a most gifted actress. The story is pri- one of A. A. Milne’s Christopher Robin poems, 


marily about the regeneration of an ex-jockey this tilm never loses its child's point of view and HERE COME THE WAVES 
(Mickey Roor ‘ me an itinerant thus becomes a classic of genuine sentiment. The THREE CABALLEROS, THE 


hazardous race. ‘The charn 
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For description of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading 
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she did not see the intruder. Her eyes stared 
into the dark distance, through the stone 
walls, as though’ she watched some faraway 
vision, 

Maria touched her thin hand. The fever 
was rising again! “Sefora!’” she whispered. 

Painfully the dark eyes turned toward her. 

“Senora, I have brought medicine.” 

The Countess’s cyes questioned the serving- 
maid, 

It is a medicine known to the Indians,” 
Maria said softly. “It will cure you of this 
sickness.” 

Sefora Dolores stirred in her sleep and the 
leather chair creaked. The old lady muttered 
and then began to snore again. 

‘Will you drink Maria begged, 
holding out the gourd. 

The Countess of Chinchén looked long into 
the sorrow-filled eyes of the girl. She seemed 
to pierce deep into her heart, questioning. 

It will not harm you, Sefora. It is only 
to make you well. The Indians would not 
harm you,” Maria urged. 

The sick woman moved her head, nodding 


some ?” 


her willingness to take the dose. 

Snatching a cup from the bedside table, 
Maria poured some of the liquid into it, held 
it to her mistress’s lips, watched her swallow 
the bitter potion. The Countess’s 
puckered, as old Andreas’s had done, when 
she tasted the brew. 

The Indian girl's heart seemed to stop. 
What if her lady feared she had been poisoned 
ind should call the servants? But the Count- 
ess Ana's lips moved in a faint smile. 

Truly, it must be good medicine- 
so bitter a taste,” she whispered weakly. 

As dawn crept through the shuttered win- 
Maria watched beside her 
Gradually the fever seemed to abate—but per- 
haps the chill would come now ?—and then 
she dozed. Presently the girl’s dark head fell 
forward until it rested on the bed. One of 
her brown hands was held in the soft grip of 
the Sefiora’s fingers. And, thus, she slept. 


features 


to have 


lows, mistress. 


shrill scream. 
stood Senora 


ARIA was awakened by 

At the foot of the bed 
Dolores, her mouth open to scream again. The 
girl jumped up in fright, but she was held 
fast by the pull of another hand. Looking 
down at the bed, she saw the sick woman 
smiling up at her. But such a different smile! 
The Countess’s lips were moist and her eyes 


shone with a clear light. 

The house had been aroused by the scream, 
Maria could hear old Tina calling for Pano 
Pano calling the ladies-in-waiting—the ladies- 
in-waiting calling the Count de Chinchén. In 

moment they all pushed into the sickroom. 

“Is she worse? I feared this!” the Count 

id breathlessly. 

The old Spanish woman pointed a shaking 
finger at Maria. “I found this girl here! She 
has done some harm to my niece—of that I 
im sure!” 

Hands seized Maria, tried to thrust her 

ide, but the Countess Ana's cool fingers held 
hers. 

“I am better, much better,’’ the Countess 
said. ‘This child has helped me. I wish her 
to stay with me until I am well.” 
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tes A desk pad would please Dad, Mother, 
or your local U.S.O. Cut cardboard 12” 
x 15”. Measure 1,” from the top of 
x | FP PO eT | x each long side, marked B. Cut cover 


paper 141," x 1” and paste to this line 
front and back to form a binding. Cut 
two pieces Li” x 3” for vertical side 
bands C. Measure 14 
edges, 1” from = the short edges, of C 
and fold. Cut out 
areas marked X. Paste 


from the long 











down outside edge of 
C to back of 
n figure D. 





board 


shown 
‘Then paste down top and bottom flaps, leaving inside folded 
edge of C open. Paste 1114” ~ 11,4” cover paper on back of 
board. Now decorate side picces C with CRAYOLA WAX 
CRAYONS. Slip 11” x Lt” blotting paper under C bands. For 


a large desk make a larger pad, following the same proportions, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St. New York 17, WN. Y. 
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Your Name & Address Elegantly 


Printed on 40 Sheets Antique Bond & 
20 Matching Envelopes *** only ++ 


We will elegantly print anyone's 
name and address, business or 
personal style, on 40 sheets of 
crisp, new Antique Bond Station- 
ery, and on 20 matching envelopes 
—all for only 25c! Or, if you send 
$1.00 for four_sets we'll include 
one extra set FREE of any extra 
charge—or 5 sets in all postpaid! 
Same name, or as many as five 
different names on stationery. 
Money-Back Guarantee. Sup- 
ply limited. Order Now! 
WESTERN STATIONERY Co. 
Dept. 139-B Topeka, Kansas 


CAMPS, 
/[nformation’ 


FREE Information: Rates, Reliabil 
ity and Catalogs of private camps i: 
U. S. 25 years service. Explain indi 
vidual needs and give age of girl or 

boy. Visit, write 
#\ or phone CO-lum- 
: bus 5-6076 


CAMP INFORMATION ASSOC. 
3435 RCA Bidg., 



















N. Y. City 
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Sefiora Dolores turned away, but Maria 
could hear her say under her breath, “It is 
only the end of this attack. In three days 
there will be another.” 

Morning and evening the Indian serving- 
maid gave the bitter guina-quina to the Count- 
ess. Each day the sick woman improved. The 
third day came and went, but the fever did not 
return. Soon the Countess was sitting up in 
bed, her strength coming back. She ate the 
delicacies Maria carried up from the kitchen. 

At last there could be no doubt—the Count- 
ess de Chinchén was cured of the supposedly 
incurable malaria 


N THE day the Countess arose from her 
bed she called her Spanish attendants 
around her. Seated in a large chair, like a 


queen on a throne, her purple satin dress cas- 
cading about her, she spoke of the wondrous 
medicine which had brought her back from 
the shadow of death. 

“You all see that I am cured,” she said 
“and I wish to tell you that it was due to this 
young Indian girl, Maria.’’ She held up her 
jeweled hand to still the buzz of 
“Maria risked everything to bring me the 
potion known to the Indians as quina-quina. 

“I trusted Maria. I knew she would not 


ve ICE S. 


harm me—we owe her only good. But this 
“THOUGHT 
and nerve-wracking service. We worked all 


night; bodies and 
but nerves were constantly 
somehow, 


day and we watched all 
minds were tired, 
on the alert—and despite every- 
thing, spirits remained calm and steady. I 
speak for all British Guides and not only for 
those at headquarters, when I say that we 
put it down to one thing—the power of 
thought. I would not like to try 
the number of times that 
watching on the roof here 
crumbling about our ears, 


and guess 
one of us, fire- 
with the world 
has turned to het 


companion and said, referring to Guides 
whose homes were beyond the immediate 
danger zone but near enough for them to 


know that a raid was in progress, 
to know 


It's good 
they are thinking of us, isn’t it?’ 

“There have been occasions when 
alerts, I have sat in the Council Chamber here, 


writing, at three or 


between 


four in the morning, and 


have felt a strange pulsating rhythm in the 
air. Please try not to think this is sentiment 
on the part of an imaginative person. Others 
have remarked on the same sensation. We 


concentrated 
steady minds 
and the world, all 
Fanciful, perhaps, but 
you are! It had a strong effect 


believe that it is caused by the 
thought of thousands of 
throughout the Empire 
centered on this place. 

there very 
on us. 

when these thoughts 
form, when 

Britain's 

arrived from America 
thest corners of our Empire. 

bore individual 


Guides, 


The time came 
turned into tgngible 
clothing for 


were 
bales and 
bombed-out 
and the fur- 
These presents 
from Girl 
The gifts were distrib- 


crates of 
Guides 
messages Scouts, 
and others. 
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wonderful Peruvian bark must be made known 
to the world. It has cured me of malaria— 
why should it not do the same for others? 
When I return to Europe, I shall carry it with 
me to ease the suffering there. We have 
given many things to these Indians of the 
New World, but they have given us much in 
return.” 

There was a long silence. Into the minds 
of the Spaniards seeped the knowledge that 
one more dread disease had been conquered. 

The Countess spoke again, “God gives us 
our sufferings, but in His infinite wisdom He 
gives us the means to solace them. Let us be 
thankful.” 

The highborn Spaniards knelt in prayer, 
and Maria, the young Indian girl, knelt with 
them, giving thanks to God for his gift of a 
miraculous remedy. 


Editor's Note: We, in our time, know the 
medicine made from the precious bark as 
quinine. Through thi: earliest known me- 


dicinal use. the quina-quina bark was first in- 
troduced into Europe and so to the world— 
and Linnaeus, the great Swedish 
named the genus of quinine-bearing plants Cin- 
chona in honor of the Countess of Chinchén, 
wife of the Spanish Viceroy of Peru, 
owed her life to its curative properties, 


IS A WIND” 


SONTINUED— 


botanist, 


u ho 
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uted in bulk from headquarters to our various 
bombed cities where, in many cases, Guides 
handed them on to children who had_ been 
bombed out. At any time, it would be 

thrilling surprise to a small girl or boy to 
be given a present from someone who lived 


on the other side of the world. Imagine the 
joy—when you had lost everything—of re 


ceiving a smart new suit of clothes which 
bore a message from someone your own age 
someone who wished you luck and asked you 
to write to them! Your geography lessons 
Before long you were in fairly 
regular correspondence with your new friend 
on the other side of the Atlantic; you knew 
what her home was like, what she did all day 
-—and your own life became more exciting be 
cause everything that happened to you was 
something to tell about next time you wrote. 
Even the bombs developed virtues. 


That is what your thought did for us at a 


became real. 


time when we were under strain. When the 
strain lifted a little, we realized how strong 
was the link formed during that time. We 
feel, now, that you who live so far away are 
not merely military allies—you are friends 
people we understand and who understand us, 
people upon whom we can depend in time 


of trouble, and who, equally, 


can depend up 


on us, tor we will never forget. 


“It would be a mistake, however, if I were 
to show you only one side of the picture. 
The pull of frie ndship works both ways, 


and some of us in this country feel that, in a 
, 


(Continued on page 42) 








ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be sure to send 
your old as well as your new address to The American Girl, 
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The Prize-W inning Joke 





As Easy as That 





GROCER (to slow RECRUITING O1 

delivery boy): Have . ' FICER What can I 
u ever been to the Re tort Courteous lo for you today, my 
good man? 

Boy: No, sir! Man: I want to 
GROCER: Well, enlist as a general. 
you ought to go there Sent b) CHARLENE 
me time. You'd get GOLpsTEIN,  Al/am- 

kick out of watch- bra, Californi 
ing the turtles zip 
past.—Sent b) JOANN Debilitate d 
Dixon, Denver, Colo- 











— The fussy customer 
‘ in a restaurant called 
Highe r Rank ALBERTA: Is everything shut up for for some weak tea 
the night He was not pleased, 
Bill and Bob were ALBERT: That depends on you, dear. however, with what 
jiscussing their grand Everything else is.--Sent by HELEN he got 
thers with pride Mayo, Wilmington, Delaware. But you said you 
My grandfather was wanted your tea weak, 
uck on the shoulder ir,” protested the 
ith a king's sword Send THE AMERICAN GIRL jour f{un- Waitress 
made a_ noble- niest joke. telling us your name, age, and Yes, I wanted it 
boasted Bill. uddre A book will be awarded to ever) weak, eplied the 
That's nothing,” girl whose joke ts published in this «pace customer, “but not 
bie lied Bob. “"My completely helpless! 
indfather was struck Sent by MILDRED 
n the head with a tomahawk and was made GLAESMAN, Chicago, Illinois, 
angel.’"—Sent by Lu ANN STEWART, F 
cnsend, Montana Kalle r 
Not Serious GEORGE: Ma, you ought to call the baby 
“Macbeth. 
‘ MorHrr: Why 
GFoOrRG!I Macbeth hath murdered sleep. 
—Sent by Lu ANN STEWART, Townsend, 
7 Montana. 
| 
| Proof 
Per 
< = —_ 
Sam ’ 
JERRY: I hear your wife had an accident f f ry 
the car yesterday. lz af PY 
lor: Oh, it didn't amount to much he 
JERRY: Neither she nor the car hurt? Be Fok te wt 
Jor: No, only a little paint knocked off of 
th.—Sent 4) JACQUELINE INCHO, Hunting- Zz fd Se 
Beach, California. 
TEACHER: What was George Washington 
In the Shoe De partme nt noted for ? 
RosF: His memory. 
NELL: What size shoe do you wear? TEACHER: What makes you think his 
BELLE: Four is my size, but I wear sevens memory was so great? 
ccause fours hurt my feet so.—Sent 4) Rose: They erected a monument to it 
betty ANN HARRISON, Wharton, Texas. Sent by ARLETTA Provost, Chailevoi 





Glide- 


LIKE AN 
INDIAN GUIDE 


Down the twisting 
streams, across the 
ruffled lakes, your Old 
Town Canoe is your 
dependable friend for 
fishing and hunting. 


Sturdy and strong for 
long trips, yet light 


and easy to carry. Per- 
fectly balanced. An 
Old Town is designed 
like a birchbark, but 
built for many years 
ol adventure and sport. Easy to own. 


* War has restricted our production of 
canoes, outboard beats, rowbeats, din- 
ghies and sailboats, but Old Town qual- 
ity is unchanged. Send 3c postage for 
catalog to Old Tewn Canoe Company, 
122 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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HOW TO SKI—48 page 
Manual tells how to ski. 
Edited by Hannes Schnei- 
der. 






NOTHING BEATS 


SKIING 
FOR REAL FUN! 


Fun for one, for two, fora 
gang! Skiing tops all sports 
for thrills and action. Fine, 
well-made skis are a big 
step towards expert skiing. 


WG SKI BETTER ON 
; NORTHLANDS 





Follow the lead of skicham 
pions...choose Northlands. 
Expertly fashioned of qual- 
Illustrated. FREE. ity woods. 


Look for the Deerhead trademark 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
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"Mich. SAMPLES 


Exclusive GREETING CARDS 
PN LULAALL LLL 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
MERRIAM PARK ¢ SAINT PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 





Sensational—New— Beautiful 
Your friends, relatives, and neighbors 
will appre« iate these unique ecards for 
Everyday events and will order quic ekly. 
Stunning designs—luxurious papers 

,\ unique finishes—heart-warming s« nti- 
ments—and a world of original ideas 
bringing you fast orders & big earnings. 
The Everyday Assortment offers appro- 
priate cards for Birthdays, Anniversaric 
Sick Friends, other occasions that occur 
everyday. Christmas cardsinseason. Ur 
usual values; lSsuperb cards retail for $1. 


MONEY 1N YOUR POCKET 
You get your profit upto 50% right away. 
Taking orders brings you a steady in- 
come all year ’round, Get cash for extra 
things you want this easy way. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
Just show samnk Pocket your profits 
right away. Wonderful plan for house- 

wives, students—anyone who wants ex- 
tra cash. Send 6%¢ for SAMPLES worth 
$1 or write for details to see for yourself, 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 
405 Adams Street, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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‘THOUGHT 


strange way, this war has strengthened 
international relationship with those who, just 
across the English Channel, have suffered 
more than we have. 

“Before the war, Guiding was, perhaps, one 
of the greatest factors in international friend- 
ship, with its world camps and gatherings 
where it was possible for young people from 
thirty-two nations to meet and make friends. 
One might imagine that the war had put a 
stop to all that, and perhaps it is not gener- 
ally known that several international camps 
have been held in this country during the 
past five years. To them came Guides from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, France, Nor- 


our 


way, Holland. These camps could not com- 
pare in size with the pre-war camps, natur- 
ally, but they kept the flame burning. The 
campers were nearly all girls who had es- 


caped from occupied countries, and they met 
and mingled with their British sisters in a way 
which would never have been possible in the 
peace years—for when camp was over, they 
were able to continue friendships made dur- 
ing that week under canvas,” 


HOUGHT knowledge the sail, 

mankind the vessel.”’ One result of thought 
in and upon England is that over a thousand 
Guide leaders have taken a “commando” 
training to equip them to go into war-torn 
countries the moment cessation of per- 
mits. There, with all the resourcefulness and 
hardihood at their command, they will work 
alongside the workers of the Red Cross and 
other relief agencies, Regardless of self or 


is a wind, 


Wal 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


IS A WIND 


nationality, these “Guides International” will 
be the volunteer spearpoint of your help 
those countries. Thought cannot be seen, but 
the results of it can be! 


Closely allied with Thinking Day is our 
own Juliette Low World Friendship Fund, to 
which we bring money to honor the birth- 
day of our Founder and, through helping 
children of other countries, to promote the 
cause of international friendship which was 
so near her heart. In spite of all the war 
is doing to us, it has not come to our land 
and homes. “It is with deep humility that 


we think of the extent of our own security 
compared to the suffering of children in 
countrics where war is being fought,’ writes 


Mrs. Choate, chairman of the Committee, 
“and we can hope for inward peace only if 
we feel that we have done our utmost to 
clothe and feed and love our fellows.” It is, 
I am sure, a comfort to you girls to know that 
—to name only a few things—your Julictte 


Low pennies have brought relief and clothing 
to Greek Girl Guides evacuated to 
Well, in Egypt; that they have assisted Chin- 
ese children, including Girl Scouts; and that 
they have bought several hundred barrels of 
powdered milk which went to Russian ref- 
ugees, each can marked, “This milk is a gift 
from the Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America, and expresses their friendship and 
best wishes to the young * pcople of the Soviet 
Union. 

You are on the right track, Girl Scouts who 
help warm-heartedly—and you have a 
thrilling to work toward by 


Moses 


SO 


chance peace 
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keeping Thinking Day each year in greater 
numbers, and with greater understanding and 
co-operation. 


N NOVEMBER tenth, 1944, Mrs. James 

Jackson Storrow, of the brightest 
stars in the wide horizons of Girl Scouting, 
passed beyond our vision. Happy and active to 
the last day of her eighty years, it seemed as 
though the time had come for her to look 
wider still. It was she who, with great mod- 
esty, gave “Our Chalet” in Switzerland for a 
world meeting place for Girl Scouts and 
Guides, that wide-roofed Chalet Girl Scouts 
sing about. On one of the beams that uphold 
its roof, the Chief Scout caused to be painted, 
“To Helen Storrow, world sisterhood 
owes this Chalet for the promoting of Guid- 
ing and goodwill between Nations.” 

What happy fruitful meetings took 
place there! The last world meeting was held 
there in 1938, to which came delegates from 
thirty-two nations. They were trying intensely 
to co-operate when war clouds settled down 
about Switzerland and forbade any more gath- 
erings until they should lift. But neverthe- 
less the deep-blue World Flag of Girl Scout- 
ing has been kept flying against the snow 
peaks and the golden trefoil is still held high 
above the roof of Our Chalet. From time to 


one 


our 


and 


time retugce children and tired grown-ups 
have been brought back to life under that 
wide roof—and the Chalet awaits the end of 


the war when, we may discuss and 
share our common problems and joys around 
its hearthhre. 


once again, 





SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
nations is the most unique, remarkable, impres- 
sive and beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It 
fairly cries for a special album worthy of it, such 
as we have published. It’s a very fine album of 
34 pages. Cover designed by a famous artist. Ar 
rangement artistic and practical, telling the his- 
tory of each honored nation. It is FREE to 
sincere approval applicants. Just send 10c for 
mailing expenses, and state whether you desire 


approvals of the United States or foreign stamps 


of bot 
APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 606 
$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


wow! FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted, and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
ind other sources. / So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few conmemoratives, airmails, and stamps 
cataloging up to 25c or more each! The biggest Package of 
Fun in Stampdom—and you might find something really 
valuable! Price only {0c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 90, Jamestown, New York 


e**RED CROSS NURSE!!+«« 





New midget S. African stamps show NURSE also GIRL 
SOLDIER! You'll want these unusual, attractive issues pic- 
turing s« s of women at war—only Se with low-priced | 


approval 
EARL c. “PINKERTON, _Box 933-A, 


FREE 
WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 
from our advertisers, be sure to 
write your name and address 
clearly, and to give your FULL 
NAME and COMPLETE ADDRESS. 
The stamp dealer will do his best 
to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and 
address are given in your order. 


tee S, Pa. 


999 Western Hemisphere ket. Postage %¢ 
a “4 * * * OWENS, 802 Welsh Bldg. , Bay City, Mich 














SCARCE GRENADA sicoiorea silver Jubilee 


Stamp, MacArthur stamp from Australia, Abyssinian 
Wild Elephant issue, plus host of others from New 
Caledonia, Indo-China, Russia, Cuba, Wallis & Fu- 
tuna, Dutch Indies, China, Philippines, etc., only 5c 
to approval applicants. Big Dime Packet List free! 


METHUEN STAMP SERVICE, INC., Dept. 70, Lawrence, Mass. 
MAKE MONEY STAMPS ! 


Selling stamps is profitable! our 
will send you an T 
DIFFERENT CHOICE MPS up to $1.00 each!) 
Sell them to your friends @ 2c net each, keep half the 
money aS your profit, and send us the rest ou must 
agree to sell a minimum of 200 stamps (You make $2 

You will be AMAZE “D> how quickly these ome will sell. 
Send for an album today and get started, a note 
from Mother or Dad recommending your 


_Tatham Stamp Co. Dept. G 
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illustrated coin 
to 
applicants 
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album CONTAINING UP 


on capital! We 
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2.000 ALL 
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Foreign 
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for 3c 1 
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_ ig Tannou Touva “Teddy Bear’ Triang Tangan- 
FR & _ Reunion, Uganda, 8. Seas, °'Stork’’ stam 
Africa, ete FREE with approvals for 3c postag 


DOM INION STAMPS, Box 30-G, Arlington, Va. 

















EE } Vatican ** e Dove’’ stamp, Pope's Triangle 
FR Bi-s: ct Trian Philippine’s ‘‘Gee ng- 
tK n,’” Siberia, Africa, China ‘Jap Killer,"” et FREE with 
approvals for Se postage Beaman’s, Glen Burnie, Maryland 
FRE Gold Printed Airmail, Largest Diamond stamp, 
Smallest Tr songie. Philippines, Mor« evant, 
Chaco, Africa, ete REE with approvals for 3 postage 
HEMINGWAY, 25 Oak Knoll Rd, NATICK, MASS. 
“What have you u to offer? 
A Collection A Pager Bo " y sccumulas ion’ Anything in 
stamps > urgently lt t cash paid, Cosmopoli- 
tan Stamp ‘Co., 1457 fed sar (Times Square), New York. 


FR EE—Your Choice of Any 10 Stamps 
from our first U. S. approval selection. Illustrated 
list included. COSMOPOLITAN STAMP COMPANY, 
1487 Broadway, Dept. A, N. Ve Ge 


FREE!! ot (fae 


FREE!!!) - 


“SO DIFFERENT LATIN AMERICA—2Sc. 
Co., Box 6618, N.E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 











= Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


1 Britis h Empire Pack cet. 








Postage 3c. 


Smith a 


Springfield, Mass. 


1 ‘Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c. 


WiL. 
= LIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg.. Bay Ci City, Mich 


| POSITIVELY GREATEST FREE OFFER 


Latest 





Scot: s International $5.00 Stamp Aiobum—cove; 
ing enu.e Worid, contains 36,000 illustrated, descriptive 
spa Scott's 1945 Standard $5.00 Catalogues ‘‘Phi- 
lat s Encyclopedia’'—absolutely FREE to applicants 


for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
SERVICE 


THRIFTY STAMP 
1106 East Baseline, an Bernardino, Californie 





““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!”’ 


Send today for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an {llustrated book 
let enabling you instant!y to Identify all difficult stamps and to 
countries from which th Also 
unusual stamps from Bo: 
Patia ete, including maps, ships, 3 
and strange sc ree to applicants enclosing 5« pao 


GARCELON “STAMP CO., Box 907, Calais, 


the 
and 
‘ ve oe . 


a_ glance 
of odd 




















PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE 


Large Forty-page stamp book describing stamps of all 
countries. Includes Stamp Encyclopedia. FREE. 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 


Dept. AG. Toronto Canada 





BIG OPPORTUNITY FREE 


Canadian stamp 50 years old with ten others, 
tr ilia, China, Belgium, Russia i, con — Triangle, 

vrial, Free with approvals fo - Be Somerville, 
| 2369 Orchard Ave., Niagara ‘Falls, “Canad a. 


Solomon Islands 


"ont... 








‘FREE “Guadalcanal” beauty. 
Jungle Triangle, Mauritania, Mukden, 
Camel, Cossack. Czech. etc. all FREE with approvals 
for 3c postage. W. QUIRK, 1133N. Main, 1 Tulsa, | Okla. 


Great offer. Stamps from over 25 countries, triangles and 
diamonds, Solomons, Free French, Seychelles, ete., with ap- 
_Drovals F. C. Fischer, 2043 N. I Keeler av . Chicag ro 39, Til 


What are “APPROVALS”? 


sheets,” mean 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
The 


part of the receiver of 


“Approvals,” or “approval 


up and sent out by dealers. only obli- 
the “Ap- 


sent by advertisers is that the stamps 


gation on 
prev als” 
must be paid for, or returned promptly and in 
good condition. The price of each stamp is 
on the sheet and the collector should detach 
those which he wishes to buy, then return the 
sheet with the remaining stamps in as good 
order as when received, enclosing with it the 
price of the stamps he has detached and, most 
important, his name, street address, city and 
state, and the invoice number. 
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Make your own clothes—have prettier ones— 
save money! Ask your Singer Sewing Center 
(listed in the phone book under Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company) about specially priced 
Teen-Age Sewing Classes. Get your friends and 
sign up! 
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gay ‘Mousty— ye 


cK’ Now 
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sek whan 7 heard a couple of the ginbo 


achovk ov 
S Clanoeo 1, * yon 


OB te 16). Such. fu! 


.» [ptting -.. pubting 


SEWING CENTERS 
EVERYWHERE 


SINGER 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Copyright U.S.A.. 1944, by The Singer Manufacturing Co 


All rights reserved for all countries. 











“How a sista Phone bly an 


who gilts the whistles 7 Swie— im a swoon of 
a coval mumber. Even my best beau desarted me ! 





"Mert AM. 9 rush to muy Singer Sewing 
Suncom} Gene offi sdhast 1 Sab. 


S i N G FE f SEWING CENTERS 
’ EVERYWHERE 
Make your own clothes—have prettier ones— 


save money! Ask your Singer Sewing Center Singer Sewing Machine Company 2 
(listed in the phone book under Singer Sew- & 
ing Machine Company) about specially priced 

Teen-Age Sewing Classes. Get your friends and 

sign up! 








